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INTRODUCTION, 


The litle book of the Turkish Admiral Sidi Ali 
Reis |, entitled “Mirat tl Memalik” (the Mirror of 


1 This woik hax long since been known in the Fast, and a 
German Translation of it by Hetniich Viiedtich von Dies append 
fu his yMemoits of Asia” (Denkwitidigkeiten von Asien) TI, pp. 
733~-267, which translation way afterwads rendered into Fiench 
by Monts, and published in the Jounal Asiatique IX, 27-299 
and X, 46—112, The reasons (hat in spite of all this T have vented 
to make a fiesh translation, me Iiiefy the following: 1, ‘The Berlin 
Onientalist, Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentimy, 
had only a written copy of the “Weltenspicyel” (Minor of the Would) 
at bis disposal, while I have had access to the latest printed Mdition #) 
published in Constantinople, and consequently was not so likely to 
he led astiay by the wncertnintics and variations in the Onlental 
manusclipt. 2, Ow knowledge of the ‘Turkish Language has consider- 
ably incicased since Viez's publication in 181g and many of the 
distiepancies and inaccuneles of his ganstation could now be avoided, 
3. The Googiaphy and Mistery of the countrics concerned have now 


@) The exact tile of the work as it appeased in Stambul in 
1895 is as follows; s 

Tkdam Lilnay, A work of ancient authors, viz. The Miror of 
Countries, written hy Sidi Ali Reis and edited by Ahmed Dyevdet, 
editor and propticior of the Ikdam newspaper, Printed by permission 
of the Ministly of Lublic Jnxtuction ioe the Printing Office of the 


Ukdun in Stambul 1313 (189§). Price wo pinsters, 
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Countries), is in many ways very interedling, In the 
first place on account of the personality of the 
author, in whom we ¢ce a man of many varied 
accomplishments; a genuine type of the Islamitic 
culture of his time and a representative of that 
class of official and military dignataries to whose 
“Sa fluence it is chiefly due that the Ottoman empire, 
extending over thee continents, attained to that 
eminent height of culture which it occupied during 
the reign of Suleiman the Great. Sidi Ali is the 
descendant of an illustruous family connected with 
the arsenal at Galata, in whom love for the sen 
seems to have been hereditary, and hence, as the 
Turkish publisher points out in his preface, Sidi Ali, 
being thoroughly acquainted with the nautical science 
of his day, excels as author on maritime subjects, 

As a man of general culture, he was in harmony 
with the prevailing notions of his time, as mathe- 
matician, astronomer and geographer, and also as pact, 
theologian and in all branches of general literature; 





assumed quite a different aspect, the orlginal toxt of tha travelling 
account of the Twkish Admiral, can therefore be understood sud 
explained much more clenily, Besides all this tho oxtonsive Mnglish 
Literature of the present day on Indian Topics and my personal ox+ 
periences when travelling in those countries, have been of gieat help 
to me; I have therefore thought it Incumbent uponeme lo prepare & 
fresh translation, but for obvious :ensons I have icfrained from any 
ctitical comments on Diez’ rendering, 
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sometimes wiclding his pen in writing lyrical or ‘ 
occasional verses, al other times enteting into keen 
controversial disputes upon certain Koran-theses or 
burning schismatic questions, 

Besides all this he was a warrior, proving himself as 
undaunted in fighting the elements as in close combat, 
with the, Portuguese, who in point of accoutrement: 
had far the advantage over him, But what stands 
out above all these accomplishments, is his glowing 
patriotism and his unwavering faith in the power 
and the greatness of the Ottoman empire. He boasts 
that he never ccases to hope to see Gujarat and 
Ormuz joined to the Ottoman realm; his one desire 
is to sce his Padishah ruler of the world, and wherever 
he goes and whatever he secs, Rum (Turkey) always 
remains in his cyes, the most beautiful, the richest, 
and the most cultured land of the whole world. The 
Turkish Admiial has moreover a singularly happy 
way of oxpressing himself on this subject of his 
preference for his own Padishah and his native land; 
and this required no small amount of courage and tact 
where he had to face proud Humayun or Thamasp 
no less conceited than the former. ¢ 

With regard to the things which he saw and heard * 
in non-mfsulman cireles and districts in India, his 
accounts are poor compared Wilh the descriptions 
of Ibn Battta and other moslem travellors, Sidi Ali 


~ 
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has had hardly any intercourse with Tindus, and 
his route lay almost entirely through districts, where 
the ruling caste, with whom he principally had to deal, 
were adherents to tho, mohammedan faith, Tt does 
appear somewhat strange that he had such unbounded 
reverence for the Sultan of Turkey, and upheld him 
as the legitimate caliph, although the caliphate had 
only fallen into the hands of the Otloman rulers, a 
few years previously with the overthrow of Trou 
Bey by Selim II; and this seems the mare strange, 
as Asia is so tenaciously conservative thal even to 
this day the Turkish claim to the ‘caliphate is a 
disputed point. 

The authoritative and exceutive power of Turkey, 
formerly the terror of the Christian world, could not 
fail to exercise its influence upon the Moslem lands 
of Asia and their unstable governments, torn and 
harrassed as they were by internal strife and petly 
wars, while the sultans of Turkey basked, not only 
in the glory of spiritual preferment, but also in that 
of temporal superiority, The picture which our author 
draws of the government of India and the Mast 
is certainly a very sad one, Civil wars and mutinica 
against the rulers of the land are every day accu 
rences; the roads swarm with highwayman, and even 
during the reign of the much-extolled Ilumayun, all 


intercourse with other lands was fraught with every 
4 
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imaginable kind of danger. Their rulers all suffer from 
a peculiar form of conccit, like the ruler of Bokhara, . 
who asked me, pointing to a ragged motley crowd 
of ruffians, whether the army of the Sultan of Turkey 
were not exactly like this, [Iumayun, Thamasp, and 
even Boral Khan of Rokhara, all delighted in drawing 
parallels between thomselves and Sultan Suleiman, 

One thing however in the account of the Turkish 
Admiral is certainly surprising, namely the few facts 
by which he illustrates the Sultan's policy in Moslem 
Asia. We have always been under the impression 
that the Turks, during the era of their supreme 
power and universal sway, dirceted their attention 
more towards the Christian lands of the West, than 
towards the Moslem lands of the Fast, and that as 
a matter of fact their campaigns were nothing short 
of marauding raids, and empty conquest; while they 
might have utalised the many means at their disposal 
and the high prestige in which they stood towards the 
consolidation of their power in Agia, which would 
have been, comparatively easy, This reproach is 
neither unfqunded nor unmerited, for although the 
finest of the Otloman rulers, Sultan Selim, did dirget 
his attention chiefly Lowards the East, as proved by 
his campaigns against Porsia and Egypt, most of his 
predecessors and successors have occupied themselves 
solely in making war in the West, Asia, which offered 
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little to tempt the mercinary janissarics, was means 
while Iefl pretty well to its own devices, without 
any fixed form or plan of government. --~ But, as 
in this narrative the threads of the policy pursucd 
by those sultans, one by one come to light, we are 
struck with the fiet that after all they were not 
quite so short-sighted as we gave them credit 
for, and that now and again they have given a 
thought to the bringing about of a better state of 
things. 

In one of my earlier works ' I pointed out that 
Sultan Ahmed II, who had not been very successful 
in war, had entered into negotiations with the rulers 
of Transoxania, and, together with them, had vowed 
the destiuction of the Shiite world, which had wedged 
itself into the body of the Sunnite community, 
Sultan Suleiman went much further; he aimed at 
the subjugation af the whole of the then existing 
Moslem East, hence his diplomacy in the Arabian 
and Peisian seas, and his dcep-laid plans for taking 
Ormuz from the Pottuguese in order 40 obtain a 
firm footing in Gujarat. If this plan had suecceded, 
hg would have broken the growing power of the 
successors of Baber and established himself as sole 
ruler of Hindustan. If Suleiman, instead of deluging 
Hungary and Austria avith his janissarics, had put 


' Vambéry, Geschichte Bokhain U, 130. 
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the conquest of India on his programme, his efforts 
would have been crowned with greater and more 
lasting success than that which attended them in 
the Danubian provinces, He had at his disposal a 
mighty, ever victorious flect, while the descendants 
of Baber were entirely without one. His prestige 
was great and without parallel in Arabia, Egypt, 
nay even in the whole of the Islam world, and the 
victory which a handful of Central Asian adventurers 
could obtain ove: the Vishna& worshippers, would 
have been child’s play to his disciplined, well-armed, 
valiant bands of Janissaics, The Ottoman rulers as 
masters of India would have played a far more 
important part in history than any of their prede- 
cessors on the road to conquest, and who can say 
what might not have been the fate of Asia under 
such conditions? ; 

Simultancously with India, Suleiman had also 
directed his attention towards the countries of the 
Oxus, as proved by the sending of 300 Janissarica 
to Rokharg to organize the military forces of Borak 
Khan, in order to secure for him superiority over his 
rivals. Most characteristic are the ways and means 
employed to smuggle these Oltoman soldiers, from 
the shofes of the Bosphorus to the distant banks of 
the Zarafshan. To allay the suspicions of the Persian 
Monarch it was said that the Turks had merely 
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scived as an escort to the pious Sheikh Abdullatif, 
on his long journey over the Caucasus, the Caspian 
sca and across the steppes of the Khirgiz, But this 
was not the case, for as we learn from the narrative 
of Sidi Ali, they had entered the service of Borak 
Khan, took part in his battles and did not leave him 
until they had realized the futility of their efforts, 
Borak Khan himself had been unpleasantly unde- 
ceived, and his expression that he was ashamed of 
his inability to keep his word to the Sultan, suggests 
at any rate, some secret understanding between the 
Porte and himself. 

Between the shores of the Black Sea and the 
boundaries of China there was still plenty of scope 
for work for the Ottoman realm, which had just 
secured a foothold on the threshold of Europe, The 
people of the Caucasus (the western Caucasus) were 
not yet won over to Islam, for it wag not until the 
XVII century that Ferrukh Pasha was sent out to 
convert the Circassians to Islam, The Kirghizes 
also were as yct Infidels, for why otherwise should 
our travellers be told al Bokhara that the Kirghizes 
treated the musulmans badly. Moslem writers cers 
tainly do speak of the conversion of the Caucasus 
and Central Asia, as early as the first eehtury of 
Tlijra; but this should ke understood to refer only 

_to the cities and settled inhabitanis, and even to 
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them with reservations; the nomadic and military 
contingents of those countries, however, were nol 
converted to Islam, until much later, and on certain 
points they are even to this day, Mohammedans only 
in name, 

For the rest, even in modern times, there has 
been no lack of evidence of the curious dealings of 
the Porte with the Sunnites in the Tar Hast. About 
the middle of the forties, Sullan Abdul Medjid sent 
the Khan of Bokhara some soldiers drilled according 
ta the modern school, to assist him in establishing 
a regular army there, The same thing was done to 
assist the Atalik Ghazi, icc. Yakub Kushbeghi, the 
ruler of Rastern Turkestan, who expelled the Chinese 
fron. his territory and founded a kingdom at Kashgar. 
In both cases however the attempt failed, The spirit 
of strong conservatism was too deeply rooted in the 
Asiatic mind, te allow their old-world notions lo 
be superceded by modern ideas of warfare, and 
the musulmans, sent on that mission, returned un- 
successful. 

The notes of Sidi Ali's travels, are full of traits 
of this sort, and from them it is quile casy to 
conjure up a picture of Moslem Asia in the XVIth° 
century, As for his style and language, it seemsy 
that he expresses himself more casily in verse than 
in prose, for the latter is often almost unintelligible. 
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His language betrays the infuenee of his year’s 
residence in Cential Asia, for he makes use of words 
and expressions, which are not current in Che Ottoman 
literature of his time, and are totally unknow to 
the western Turks. 

In the following translation, my principal object 
has been, not so much to aasist Orientalists in their 
researches, but rather Geographers and Ethnogra- 
phers, and I have therefore omitted all superfuous, 
flowery speeches, synonyms, and bombast non« 
essential to the right understanding of the text. 
Neither have I attempted to translate (he verses 
inserted in the original, These are written for the 
greater part in the Djagatai language and are of 
no gencral interest, repeating ad nauscum the imagery 
and methaphors of Oriental poetry, and containing 
absolutely nothing in any way relating to the course 
of events or to the places and peoples with which 
this narrative is concerned, 

A. Vamuiiry, 


PREFACE OF TI TURKISH PUBLISIIER. 


When Sultan Suleiman resided in Bagdad in the 
year 945 (1538) there appeared at his court a certain 
Mani, son of Makas Ogli Mir Rashid, the ruler of 
Basrah; he came with rich gifts to preseut the keys 
of that town, and the Sultan was pleased to honour 
him with a grand reception. In the year 837 (1433)! 
Khadim Suleiman Pasha, Beglorbeg of Egypt, 
distinguished for his naval and military accomplish- 
ments, had fitted out at Suez, a fleet for the conquest 
of Yemen and Aden, when he was summoned to 
join the Imperial army then staiting on its campaign 
to Bagdad. In acknowledgment of his services there 
the dignity. of Vizier had been bestowed upon him, 
and upon the completion of the campaign, he was 
reinstated in his former position. IL was about this 
time that Humayun Shah, a descendant of Sultan , 

_ Baber, who had made vast conquests in India and 


\ifore correctly 937 (1530) 
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incorporated many districts into his realm, marched 
against Bahadur Shah, the ruler of Gujarat, who 
immediately sent an envoy with suitable gifls to 
Sultan Suleiman, soliciting his Tmperial protection. 
At the time that this envoy appeared al the court 
in Adrianople, i. c. in the year gq3 (1536), the 
Portuguese availed themselves of the war between 
Humayun and Bahadur Shah, to take possession 
of Bender-i-Diw, situated within the dominion of 
Gujarat. When Suleiman Pasha heard this, he left 
Sucz on the rsh of Moharram of the Your gas 
(1§38) with a well-equipped flect of 80 vessels. 
Impressed by the sight of this mighly fleet the ruler 
of Aden, Amir bin Datid, had volontarily yielded to 
the protection of the Padishah, and so this stronghold 
was incorporated into the Ottoman empire without 
striking a blow, From there the flect sailed on lo 
Gujarat and after a successful batile, the two slrong- 
holds Kukele and Ket! were taken from the Portu- 
guese, The fect then proceeded to Bender-i-Diw, 
Bahadur Shah meanwhile had died and was succeeded 
by Melik Mahmud. When he was told that the 
eet had arrived for his protection and that he was 
expected to provide it with food and ammunition, 
Melik Mahmud, deluded by the promisés of the 

e 


1 On English maps given as Keti-bender, (JTarbour of Ket), 
in the district of Kernel, 
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Portuguese, refused to render them any assistance, 
and go, although the outworks of the strong fortress 
which on three sides was surrounded by the sea, 
were already in possession of the valiant musulman 
sailors, the undertaking had to be given up and 
the fleet was compelled to retire, 

Afler the conquest of Egypt, the provinces of 
Yemen and Arabistan, formerly subject to the Cir- 
cassians (Mameluks), came under Turkish rule, and, 
without the help of any Olltoman force, the govern- 
ment of those provinces was entrusted to a Circassian, 
called Iskender Bey and a Turk called Ramazan 
Bey. There the matter was left. After the change of 
government the Circassians immediately donned the 
Turkish garb and together with the Rumi (West 
Turks) adopted the epithet ‘Mahzarin’ ' and used 
their power as they pleased, They even ventured 
to oppose Suleiman Pasha, the commander of the 
fleet, who thereupon took captive the Nakhuda 4, 
called Ahmed, and placed in his stead Mustafa Bey, 
the son of Biyikli Mchemmed Pasha, formerly governor 
of Diarbekir, and thus succeeded in restoring order, 


' Mahymin, means MHleially, yellow, faded or withered and 
1cfeis to the now shoots from the seed of a plant, Iskender Hey 
and the other Chieansinns (Mameluks) whose last tay of hope liad 
been well nigh extinguished, but who were now restored to office, 
were dealgnated by this epithe. = 

4,Litenlly shipscaptain. 
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It was therefore, remembering the consequences of 
this carlier campaign and with a view to the complete 
annexation of Arabia, that Sultan Suleiman decided 
upon the present course, and formed the plan to 
take the island of Ormuz and revenge himself upon 
the Portuguese. 

The execution of this plan was entrusted to Piri 
Bey the Egyptian Admiral, who accordingly, in the 
year 961 (1553) set out from Suez to Ormuz with 
30 ships, galleys and bashtardas, Ie immediately 
prepacd for the siege, but when he saw that the 
Portuguese had a far superior force at their disposal, 
he sent the fleet, entrusted to his care, to Basrah, 
and he himself returned to Suez with three vessels, 
This inactivity on the part of Piri Bey, was attri» 
buted to biibery in certain circles where he was 
not liked, and in consequence of this he was put to 
death, It was to replace him that the command of 
the flect was entrusted to the Galataen, Sidi Ali 
Reis, the author of this little book, which forms the 
third volume of the “Mirror of Countries” series, 
published by the “Ikdam” Library, 








There was a time, when amongst the commanders 
and officers of the Ottoman naval and military forces, 
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men were to be found, who distinguished themselves 
with the pen as well as with the sword. Sidi Ali 
Reis was one of these and although the navy and 
ils accompanying sciences was his special sphere of 
knowledge, he also excelled most of his contempo- 
raties in poetry and composition, [lc was known 
under the fictitious name of “Kiatibi* or Kiatibi 
Ram', Th 960 (1552) he accompanicd Sultan Sulci- 
man Kanuni on his castern campaign to Aleppo. 
Tn 961 (1553) he was appointed to the post of 
Admiral of the Egyptian fleet (Missy Kapudanligi), 
and commanded to fetch back from Basrah the flect 
which Pit Rey had left there. 

Te proceeded thither by land, but when he 
prepared to leave Basrah with the fleet, the Portu- 
guese, ever victotious in those waters, had attacked 
him. This misfortune, aggiavated by a severe storm 
which ran several of his vesscls to the ground, 
frustated all his plans, and he barely escaped with 
the few remaining vessels to the coast of Gujarat. 
Leaving his ships in charge of the ruler of the place, 
he travelled by land over Sind, Punjab, Afghanistan 
Transoxania, Khorassan, Azcrbijan, and through 
Persia, Wherever he came the Mahommedan rulers 
presented to him addresses of loyalty and devotion to 


Uive. Turkish willer. 
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the Padishah, and at last he reached' Constantinople, 
via Bagdad, in the year 964. These four years of 
compulsory travel have been recorded by Sidi Ali 
Reis in a book called ,Mirat ul Memalik", (Mirror 
of Countrics), and when he presented it o the Sultan, 
he was restored (?) to favour, At first he reecived 
a daily pay of 80 Akche’s, and the titleget “Mitte« 
ferrika” (Officer in attendance on the S' fran), and 
shortly after he was raised to the office of Timar- * 
Deftardar of Diarbckir; he died in g8o (1572). Sidi 
Reis was the son of ITuscin Reis, Steward of the 
Imperial Arsenal then at Galata, whose father and 
grandfather had occupied the same post, Sidi Reis 
therefore, belonged to one of the most distinguished 
familics of his time and as he had inherited an 
insatiable love for the sea, he had taken part in 
most of the naval engagements of the time under 
such famous navigators as Khaireddin (Barbarossa) 
and Sinan Pasha. He wrote five treatises upon the 
Astrolabe, the Quadrant Gass" ay sy the parallels wai Laaka, 
the manufacture and the use of.....! and under 
the title of “Mirat-ul Kainat” (the Mirror of Creation) 
he wrote an interesting pamphlet upon the theory 
and practice of Nautical science, During his residence 
in Ahmedabad he wrote a bool called “Muhit”, in 


¢ 
Yn the text ¢givpll} whdy Sra Inwadil we zatsoleKurst (2) 
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which he gives much information upon the Gulf of 
Oman, and a German translation of which was given 
by Baron Hammer of Vienna, The Turkish, original 
will also shortly he published, 

The “Mirat tl Memalik” (Mirror of Countries) has 
so far not been published in ils entirety and the 
loose copies extent are far too few in number to 
be accessible to the knowledge-loving public. The 
fragment here presented has been fully discussed in 
the German Newspapers under the heading “Indisch 
asiatische Kenntnisse.” The copy which I have used 
was the gift of Abdullah Bey, the great scholar, 
especially learned in ancient Manuscripts, to the 
Iiditor of the Ikdam’ 4. Sidi Reis who had Icarned 
Djagatai-Turkish in the course of his travels, has 
written several Ghazels and Chronogramms in this 
dialect. He presented these to different Turkish 
princes, principally to Humayun Shah, who called 
him a second Mir Ali Shir. Sidi Reis, therefore, 
ranks amongst the first Qitoman Oriental scholars, 
JIe was universally known for his gentleness and 
high-mindedness, and his house in Galata was famous 
for its hospitality and liberality. 


1 The WE vol, of Larlkhi Perchtvi (Vechevi?) which was published 
by the oxpress wish of the Inte Ghalib Bey na famous osman 
scholar and son of Mdhem Pasha, contains an extract from the 
book now before us, 
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Ty conclusion 1 concer ik my duty to offer my 
sincere thanks to the publishers and printers of the 
"Ikdam Library” for the publication of this wark, 
with which they have conferred so large a benefit 
upon science, 





Nenyis AASIM, 


When Sultan Sulciman had taken up his winter- 
residence in Aleppo, T, the author of these pages, 
was appointed to the Admiralship of the Egyptian 
flect, and reccived instructions to fetch back to Egypt, 
the ships (15 galleys), which some time ago had been 
scent to Basrah on the Persian Gulf But, ‘Man 
proposes, God disposes,’ I was unable to carry out 
my mission, and as T realized the impossibility of 
returning by water, I resolved to go back to Turkey 
by the oveiland route, accompanied by a few tried 
and faithful Egyptian soldicrs, I travelled through 
Gujarat, Hind, Sind, Balkh, Zabulistan, Bedakhshan, 

«Khotlan, Turan, and Iran, i¢. through Transoxania, 

Khorassan, Kharezm, and Deshti-Kiptchak; and as 
1 could not proceed any further in that direction, 
IT went by Meshed and the two Iraks, Kazwin and 
Hamadan, on to Bagdad. 

Our tfavels ended, my companions and fellow- 
adventurers persuaded me to wile down our ex- 


periences, and the dangers through which we had 
i 


2 The beginning of the story 


passed, an accurate account of which it is almost 
impossible 10 give; also {o tell of the cilics and the 
many wonderful sights we had seen, and of the holy 
shines we had visited. And so this little book sues 
the light; in it I have tried to relate in simple and 
plain language, the troubles and difficulties, the 
suffering and the distress which beset our path, 
up to the time thal we reached Constantinople. 
Considering the matter it contains this book ought 
io have been entitled, “A tale of woe,” but with 
a view to the scene of action I have called it “Mirror 
of Countries,’ and as such I commend it to the 
reader’s kind attention, 


IL. \ 


The beginning of the story. 


When the illustrious Padishah was holding his 
court at Aleppo, in Ramazan of the year 960 (15$2), 
T was commanded to join the army. 

I celebrated Ramzam-Bairam in attendance on 
Ilis Majesty, later on however, I went to Sidi-Ghazi, 
made a pilgrimage in Konia to the tomb of Molla-i- 
Rimi, and visited the shrines of the Sullan ul-Ulema, 
and Shemsi Tebrizi, and of the Sheikh’s Sadr-ed-din- 
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Koniavi; at Kassmie I made a pilgrimage to the 
graves of the Sheikh’s Awhad-cd-din Kirmani, 
Burham-cd-din, Baha-cd-din Zade, Ibrahim Akscrayi 
and Davud Kaissatri, Returned to Haleb (Aleppo), I 
visited the graves of Daud, Zakeriah and Balkiah, as 

“also those of Saad and Said, companions ofthe Prophet. 
The Kurban-Bairam I spent again in attendance on 
the Sultan, 

« I must here mention that Piri Bey, the late Admiral 
of the Egyptian flect, had, some time previous to this, 
been dispatched with about 30 ships! (galleys and 
galleons) from Suez, through the Red sca, touching 
Jedda and Yemen, and through the straits of Bab-i- 
Mandeb, past Aden and along the coast of Shahar? 
Through fogs and foul weather his flect became 
dispersed, some ships were lost, and with the 
remainder he proceeded fiom Oman to Muscat, took 
the fortress and made all the inhabitants prisanets; 
he also made an incursion into the islands of Ormuz 
and Barkhat, after which he returned to Muscat, 
There he learned from the captive Infidel captain 
that the Christian (Portuguese) flect was on its way, 
that therefore any further delay was inadvisable, 
ag in case it arcived he would not be able to leave 


"t In the tevt*these me specified as Bashiade, Kadinga, Kalta 


and Keliun, 
2 Shahar ts the name of the coastline between Oman and Aden. 
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the harbour at all. As a matter of fact it was already 
too late to save all the ships; he therefore took 
only three, and with these just managed to make his 
escape before the arrival of the Portuguese. Ono of 
his galleys was wrecked near Bahrein, so he brought 
only two vessels back to Egypt. As for the remainder 
of the fleet at Basrah, Kubad Pasha had offered the 
command of it to the Chicf Officer, but he had 
declined, and returned to Egypt by land, . 
When this became known in Constantinople the 
command of the flect had been given to Murad 
Bey formerly Sanjakbey of Catif, then residing in 
Basrah. He was ordered to leave two ships, five 
galleys, and one galleon at Basrah and with the rest, 
i.e. 15 galleys (one galley had been burned in Basrah) 
and two boats, he was to return to Egypt, Murad Bey 
did start as arranged, but opposite Ormuz he came 
upon the Infidel (Portuguese) flect, a terrible battle 
followed in which Sulciman Reis, Rejeb Reis, and 
several of the men, dicd a martyr’s death. Many 
more were wounded and the ships terribly battered 
by the cannonballs, At last night put a stop to the 
fight, One boat was wrecked off the Persian coast, 
part of the crew escaped, the rest were taken pris« 
oners by the Infidels, and the boat itself captured, 
When all this sac.news reached the capital, towards 
the end of Zilhija of the said year 960 (1552), the 
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author of these pages was appointed Admiral of the 
Egyptian fleet. 

I, humble Sidi Ali bin Htsein, also known as 
Kiatibi-Rumi (the writer of the West, ic. of Turkey), 
most gladly accepted the post. I had always becn 
very fond of the sea, had taken part in the expe- 
dition against Rhodes under the Sultan (Suleiman), 
and had since had a share in almost all engage- 

«ments, both by land and by sea, I had fought under 
Khaireddin Pasha, Sinan Pasha, and other captains, 
and had cruised about on the Western (Mediter- 
rancan) sea, so that I knew every nook and corner 
of it, I had wrilten several books on astronomy, 
nautical science, and other matters bearing upon 
navigation, My father and grandfather, since the 
conquest of Constantinople, had had charge of the 
arsenal! at Galata; they had both been eminent in 
their profession and their skill had come down to 
me as an heirloom, 

The post now entrusted to me, was inuch to my 
taste and ‘I started from Aleppo for Basrah, on the 
first of Moharram of the year g6r (7 Dee. 1553), 
I crossed the Euphrates at Biredjik and when in 
Reka (i,c. Orfah), I undertook a pilgrimage to the 


' The woidehere used ts the old and comect one, Dar-esxena 
(the house of technics), from which word the present Zersane, bc 
Aisenal, has originated. 
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tomb of Abraham, having visited on the way between 
Nisebin and Mossul the holy graves of the prophets 
Yunis and Djerdjis and of the shcilh’s Mohammed 
Garabili, Feth Mosuli and Kazib-clban-Mosuli, On 
the way to Bagdad I made a little detour from 
Tekrit to Samira, and visited the graves of Iman 
Ali-el-Hadi and Iman Haman Askeri, after which 
I came past the towns of Ashik! and Maashuk, 
and through Harbi, past the castle of Semke, on to. 
Bagdad. We crossed the Tigris ncar Djisr(?) and, 
after visiting the graves of the saints? there, I 
continued my journey past the fortress of Téir, to 
Bire, and crossing the Euphrates near the little town 
of Masib, I reached Kerbela (Azwie), where I made 
a pilgrimage to the graves of the martyrs Hasan 
and Husein. Turning into the steppe near Shefata, 
I reached Nedjef (Haira) on the sccond day, and 
visited the graves of Adam, Noah, Shimun and Ali, 
and from there proceeded to Kufa, where I saw the 
mosque with the pulpit under which the prophets 





' Ashik is now a ruin opposite Samira, 

2 These are: Joshua the prophet, Imam Uamball, Imam VYussul, 
Imam Mohammed, Imam Mohammed Ghozali, Ais bin Ishak, Imam 
Musa Kiazim. Further the Imams: Mohammed ‘Taki, Kamber Ali, 
Sheikh Abdul Kadir Ghilani, Djuncid Bagdadi, Maul Kerkhi, Sheikh 
Shibli, Seri’ Sakati, IIaladj Mansur, Beshr-IInfi, Njumerd-Kassab, 
Behlul Divanc, Fazil-bin-v\yaz, Sheikh Shahab-ed-din Sohraverdi, 
and Sheikh Daud Togi. 
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of the house of Ali are buried, and the tombs of 
Kamber and Duldul, Arrived at the fortress of 
Hasinia, I visited the grave of the prophet Zilkell, 
the son of Aaron, and in Hilla I made pilgrimages 
to the graves of Iman Mohammed Mehdi and Iman 
Akil, brother of Ali, and also visited there the mosque 
of Shem, Again crossing the Euphrates, (this time 
by a bridge), I resumed my journcy to Bagdad and 
ewent from there by ship to Basrah. On the way 
we touched Medain, saw the grave of Selmas Faris, 
admired Tak Kesti and the castle of Shah Zenan, 
and went past Imare Bugazi, on the road of Vasit 
to Zckya, past the strongholds of Adjul and Misra 
to Sadi-es Suciba and on to Basrah, where I arrived 
towards the end of Safar of the said year (beginning 
of February 1554). 


Il. 


About what happened in Basrah. 


On the day after my arrival I had an interview 
with Mustafa Pasha, who, after secing my credentials, 
made over to me the 15 galleys which were needing 
a preat deal’ of repair. As far as could be, they were 
put in order, calked and provided with guns which, 
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however, were not to be had in sufficient quantity 
either from the stores there or from Ormuz, A 
water supply had also to be arranged for, and as 
it was yet five months before the time of the 
monsoon ', I had plenty of leisure to visit the mos- 
que of Ali and the graves of Hasan Basri, Talha, 
Zobeir, Uns-bin-Malik, Abdurrahman-bin-Anf, and 
several maityrs and companions of the Prophct. One 
night I dreamed that I lost my sword, and as Ir 
remembered that a similar thing had happened to 
Sheikh Muhieddin and had resulted in a defeat, I 
became greatly alarmed, and, just as I was about to 
pray to the Almighty for the victory of the Islam 
arms, I awoke. I kept this dream a secret, but it 
troubled me for a long time, and when later on Mustafa 
Pasha sent a detachment of soldiers to take the 
island of Huweiza, (in which expedition I took part 
with five of my galleys), and the undertaking resulted 
in our losing about 100 men all through the fickleness 
of the Egyptian troops, I fully believed this to be 
the fulfilment of my dream. But alas! theic was 
more to follow, — for: 
What is decreed must come to pass, 
No matter, whether you mc joyful or anxious, 
When at last the time of the Monsoon came, the 


* 
' Mowsin Zemani, literally: “the time of the season.” Tom the 
Arab. word ‘Mowsim’ the English ‘Monsoon’ has oiginated. 
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Pasha sent a trusty sailor with a frigate lo Ormuz, 
to explore the neighbourhood, Afler cruising about 
for a month he returned with the news that, except 
for 4 boats, there was no sign of any ships of the 
Infidels in those waters. The troops therefore embarked 
and we started for Egypt. 


Iv. 
What took place in the Sea of Ormuz. 


On the first of Shavval we left the harbour of 
Basrah accompanied, as far as Ormuz, by the frigate 
of Sherifi Pasha. We visited on the way from Mchvzai, 
the grave of Khidr, and proceeding along the coast 
of Duspul (Dizful), and Shushter in Charik, I made 
pilgrimages to the graves of Imam Mohammed, 
Hanifi, and other saints, . 

From the harbour in the province of Shia we 
visited Rishchr (Bushii ?) and after reconnoitring the 
coasts and unable to get any clue as to the where- 
abouts of the enemy by means of the Tshekleva!, T 
proceeded to Katif situated near Lahsa® and Uadjar 
on the Arabian coast. Unable to learn anything 

1 A small vessel, worked by sails and oms, for the canying of 
fieights, also called Sncoléve. 

2 Tnhsa and Watif, islands in the Pasion Gulf, which, together 


with Ormus, Bainein and Kalhata, were famous in the Middle Ages, 
as slaplelowns for the Gommeice between Peisia and Indl. 
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there, I went on to Bahrein, where I interviewed 
the commander of the place, Reis Murad. But neither 
could he give me any information about the flect of 
the Infidels, There is a curious custom at Bahrein. 
The sailors provided with a leather sack, dive 
down into the sea and bring the fresh water from 
the bottom for Reis Murad’s usc. This water is 
particularly pleasant and cold in the spring time, 
and Reis Murad gave me some. God’s power is 
boundless! This custom is the origin of the proverb: 
“Maradj tl bahreia jaltakian,” and hence also the 
name Bahrein, 

Next we came to Kis, i, c. old Ormuz, and 
Barhata and several other small islands in the Green 
Sea, i. c. the waters of Ormuz, but nowhere could 
we get any news of the fleet. So we dismissed the 
vessel, which Mustaffa Pasha had sent as an escort, 
with the message that Ormuz was safely passed. 
We proceeded by the coasts of Djilgar and Djadi, 
past the towns of Keimzar or Leime, and forty days 
after our departure, i. c, on the roth of Ramazan, 
in the forenoon, we suddenly saw coming towards 
us the Christian fect, consisting of four large ships, 
three galleons, six Portuguese guard ships and twelve 
galleys (Kalita), 25 vessels in all, I immediately 
ordered the canopy! to be taken down, the anchor 


! Tentaliiri fora etmek: tenla KMS the canopy erected to ward 
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weighed, the guns in readiness, and then trusting 
to the help of the Almighty, we fastened the filandra ! 
to the mainmast, the flags were unfurled and full 
of courage and calling upon Allah, we commenced 
to fight. The volley from the guns and cannon 
was tremendous, and with God’s help we sank and 
utterly destroyed one of the enemy’s galleons, 

Never before within the annals of history has such 
a battle been fought, and words fail me to describe it, 

The battle continued till sunset, and only then the 
Admiral of the Infidel flect, began to show some 
signs of fear. He ordered the signal gun to fire a 
retreat, and the flect turned in the’ direction of 
Ormuz *. 

With the help of Allah and under the lucky star 
of the Padishah the enemies of Islam had been 
defeated. Night came at last; we were becalmed 
for awhile, then the wind rose, the sails were set 
and as the shore was near.,..... until daybreak 4 


off the rays of the sun, According to LeAchemi-Osmani, a Curkisl 
Dictionary by Admed Vefih Dasha, Stambul 1293 (1876) the word 
s&49 is Wansiated hy chadir, shemsiye, ‘Talal = roof against the rain, 

! Villandra, accurding tv T. Q, a small ensign hoisted on the 
top of the mainmast. 

2 In the text Bratt Steyn pochalatmak (from the Thal, 
poccin = the right side of a ship), = steering a vessel to the ight 
so as to ran before the wind. 


8 phy RET AAS cya 3b cot SylIS yudlale 
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The next day we continued our previous course, 
On the day after we passed Khorfakan! where we 
took in water, and soon after reached Oman, or 
rathe: Sohar?, Thus we cruised about for nearly 
17 days. When on the 6th of Ramazan, i, c. the 
day of Kadr-Ghedjesi, a night in the month of 
Ramazan, we artived in the vicinity of Maskat and 
Kalhat *, we saw in the morning, issuing from the 
harbour of Maskat, 12 laige boats and 22 gitrabs, 
32 vessels in all, commanded by Captain Kuvva ‘4 
the son of the Governa®, They carried a large 
number of troops. 

The boats and galleons obscured the horizon with 
their mizzcn sails (Magistra)® and Peneta (small sails) 


eyndigd piitslo wly Japrakdan Kollanub ve Kigla dokith, 
git-dikehe koifez pa-Kihb ziyade saginikla: Déshtih — is not clea 
to me, for the literal uanslalion: “which continued slong tha shore 
ceoeveee tntil the bay was cleared and much transient sain had 
fallen” — has no sense. 

1 Khoifekan a place on the cnsteoasl of Oman, between Ras 
Dibba and Fedzna. 

2 Soha also on the castconst of Oman, 

3 Thus is the same as Calatu mentioned by Maco Polo, sce: 
Travels of Maco Polo, by Co) II. Yule. Vol. 1, p. 381. 

4 Kuva, Kuvva igs appeats to me to be renlly the name of the 
town Gon, the headquarters of the Poituguese in India, 

5 In the text SU ye Goinator, Goveinator, 

® According to Bianchi, ‘voile d’atimon’, Therfollowlng passage 
is, owing paitly to the defective text, putly to the stiange naval 
technical expressions, unclear and unintelligible. 
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all set; the guardships spread their round sails 
(Chember-yelken), and gay with bunting they advanced 
towards us. Full of confidence in God’s protection 
we awaited them, Their boats attacked our galleys, 
the battle raged, cannon and guns, arrows and 
swords made terrible slaughter on both sides, The 
Badjoalushika(?) penetrated the boats and the Shaikas! 
and tore large holes in their hulls, while our galleys 
weic tiddled through by the javelins (Darda)* 
thrown down upon us fiom the enemy’s turrets, which 
gave them the appearance of bristling porcupines; 
and they showered down upon us.......4% 

The stones which they threw at us, created quite 
a whirlpool as they fell into the sea, 

One of our galleys was sct on fire by a bomb, 
but strange to say the boat fiom which it issued 
shared the like fate, God is merciful! Jive of our 
galleys and as many of the cnemy’s boats were 
sunk and utterly wrecked, one of theirs went to 
the bottom with all sails sct. In a word, there 
was great loss on both sides; our rowers were 


1 Shaika Kile nccord. to I. O. Kank Kayugt a Kiighiz boat. 
Compue the Ifungntian Sajka = bage, hont, 
2 Compme the Iungatan darda « spear, Innce. 
4 In the loxt gnud kajastn jagmu ott obad gl == a showor 
alike the fist of men, 
4 (gN4S yd DUkiinti, according to L. O., a whhilwind a whilpool. 
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‘now insufficient in number to manage the oars, while 
running against the current! and to fire the cannon ?®, ° 
We were compelled to drop anchor (at the stern) 
and to continue to fight as best we might. The boats 
had also to be abandoned, 

Alemshah Reis, Kara Mustafa, and Kalfat Memi, 
Captains of some of the foundered ships and Derai 
Mustafa Bey the Serdar of the voluntecrs, with the 
remainder of the Egyptian soldiers and 200 ca» 
penters(?) had-landed on the Arabian shore, and as 
the rowers were Arabs they had been hospitably 
treated by the Arabs of Nedjft.~ 

The ships (gurabs) of the Infidel ficet had likewise 
taken on board the crews of their sunken vessels, 
and as there were Arabs amongst them, they also 
had found shelter on the Arabian coast. God is 
our witness. Even in the war between Khaiveddin 
Pasha and Andreas Doria® no such naval action 
as this has ever taken place. 

When night came, and we were approaching the 


1 ghaxal Law sija Eumk, Incorrectly written in the text as 


haral tow Accord. to L. O, this word is of Ialian Origin, and 
means to row backwaids (f). 
2 Ddtyl Llo tg top Salia elmek, obselete fom of speech, 
3 In the text after Andicas Doria (in parenthenes) are the words, 
dhs D> Fend dal, pethaps a distortion of the Ttalian gévee 


Pale vssee? 
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bay of Ormuz, the wind began to rise. The boats 
had already cast two Lenguvurtai. c, large anchors |; 
the Lushtas (?). were tightly secured and towing the 
conquered gurabs along we neared the shore while 
the galleys, dragging their anchors, followed. ITowever, 
we were not allowed to touch the shore and had 
to set sail again, During that night we drifted away 
from the Arabian coast, into the open sea, and 
finally reached the coasts of Djash ? in the province 
of Kerman. This is a long coast but we could find 
no harbour, and we roamed about for two days 
before we came to Kichi Mekran *, 

As the evening was far advanced .we could not 
‘land immediately but had to spend another night 
at sea. In the morning a dry wind carried off many 
of the crew, and at last, after unheard of troubles and 
difficulties, we approached the harbour of Sheba 4, 

Here we came upon a Notak, i, a a Brigantine 


' Of this expression only the word longa (Lenga) cin be identified 
with the Italian, 

2 In the toxt U&l> Djash, more correctly Josk, a harhow town 
in Parsia, in the vicinity of Belutchistan, 

3 Reetius: Kidj-Mokian (Marco Volo's Kesmacoian), as Yule 
iightly observes, situnted on the const of that part of Kerman, then 
belonging to India. See: ‘Travels of Maco Poly, hy Col. Il, Yule. 
Uy, p. 335 

4 In the text dagas, bul on om modern maps (see G. Con's 
map of Peisin) given as Shabani, which is the name of the bay a8 
well as of the place, 
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(Pirate-ship), laden with spoils, and when the watchman 
sighted us, they hailed us. We told them that we 
were musulmans, whercupon their captain came on 
board our vessel; he kindly supplied us with water 
for we had not a drop left, and thus our exhausted 
soldiers were invigorated. This was on Bairam day, 
and for us, as we had now got water, a double feastday. 
Escorted by the said captain we entered the harbour 
of Guador 4. The people there were Beluchistani’s 
and their chicf was Malik Djelaleddin, the son of 
Malik Dinar. The Governor of Guador came on board 
our ship and assured us of his unalterable devotion 
to our glorious Padishah. He promised that hence- 
forth, if at any time our ect should come to Ormuz 
he would undertake to send §0 or Go boats Lo supply 
us with provisions, and in every possible way to be 
of service to’ us. We wrote a letter to the native 
Prince Djelaleddin to ask for a pilot, upon which 
a firstclass pilot was sent us, with the assurance 
that he was thoroughly trustworthy and cntircly 
devoted to jhe interests of out’ Padishah, 

4 Guador on the westcoast of Beluchisian, belonging to the 


Indian Empiie, 
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Vv. 
What we suffered in the Indian Qccan. 


God is merciful! With a favorable wind we left 
the port of Guador and again steered for Yemen. 
We had been at sca for several days and had 
arrived nearly opposite to Zofar'! and Shar, when 
suddenly from the west arose a great storm known 
as fil Tofani*, We were driven back, but were 
unable to set the sails not cven the trinquetla 
(stormsail), The tempest raged with increasing fury. 
As compared to these awful tempests the foul weather 
in the western seas is mere child’s play, and their 
towering billows are as drops of water compared to 
those of the Indian sea, Night and day were both 
alike, and because of the frailty of our craft all 
ballast had to be thrown overboard. In this frightful 
predicament our only consolation was our unwavering 
trust in the power of the Almighty. or ten days 
the storm raged continuously and the rain came 
down in torrents. We never once saw the blue sky %. 

1 Zofar lib or Dhofar, to the east of Shar, In the middle 
ages there was a clly of that name as mentioned by Marco Polo 
and Ibu Batula, See: Travels of M. P,, by TL Yule Il, p. 380. 

% TAterally: Elaphant’s flood, 


& Anabaylie GEAbUI means in the vernacular both sim and sky, 
or more coucetly blue sky. 
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I did all I could to encourage and chcer my com- 
panions, and advised them above all things to be 
brave ', and never to doubt but that all would end 
well. A welcome diversion occurred in the appear- 
ance of a fish about the size of two galleylengths, 
or more perhaps, which the pilot declared to be a 
good omen, 

The tide being very strong here and the ebb , 
slow, we had an opportunity of sceing many sca- 
monsters in the neighbourhood of the bay of Djugd, 
seahorses, large sea serpents, turtles in great quan- 
tities, and eels. 

The colour of the water suddenly changed to 
pure white, and at sight of it the pilot broke forth 
into loud lamentations; he declared we were ap- 
proaching whirlpools and eddies. These are no 
myth here; it is generally belicved that they are 
only found on the coasts of Abyssinia and in the 
neighbourhood of Sind in the bay of Djugd, and 
hardly ever a ship has becn known to escape their 
fury. So, at least, we are told in nautical books, 
We took frequent soundings, and when we struck 
a depth of five Kuladj (= armlengths) the mizzen 
sails (Orta Yelken) were set, the bowspreat....? 


1 In the text suguria AygSyw appears to he a word derived 
from the Italian or the Portuguese. 
2 Tere follaw some nautical expressions such as syahal Kon 
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and.... healing over to the left side, and flying 
the commander’s! flag, we drifted about all night 
and all day until at last in Gods mercy the water 
rose, the storm somewhat abated and the ship veered 
right round ?, 

The next morning we slackened speed * and drew 
in the sails. A stalward cabin boy‘ (or sailor) was 
tied to the Djondu (?), whereby the post® at the 
foot of the mizzenmast was weighted down, and the 
sailrope slightly raised. Taking a survey of our 
surroundings we caught sight of an Idol-Temple on 
the coast of Djamher® The sails were drawn in 
a little more; we passed Formyan and Menglit’, 
and directing our course towards Somenat%, we 


isn eyleyub, Bays &Jyy9° Diwuya vurmak, which I do not 
understand, 

1 According to L. O. the Commander's flag. 

2 In tho text Ione Sdyg Popa prova, two words derived from 
the Italian, . 

a wSaiyl sdyle matpa ctmok. Ace, to Le Q, the opposite af 
fuora et, therefore to slacken, 

4 Divck Nefli = Mastpich, appears to ho on expression or 
epithet for a enbin boy. 

5 In the text ou kazi= a peg or a nell 

© Reetius Djamkher, a subdivision of Ahmed-naga, in the 
Residency of Bombay, (Gazetteer of India VII, p, 127). 

7 Perhaps meant for Manglaus, Menglaur, in tho District of 
Sahranpur, * 3 

@ whingw Somenat Somnath, a town in the south of the 
peninsula of Kathiawar, also the name of the District. 
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past by that place also. Finally we came to Div!, 
but for fear of the unbelicvers which dwell there 
we further drew in our sails and continued in our 
course with serderma (a, d,w)? 

Meanwhile the wind had risen again, and as the 
men had no ‘control over the rudder, large handles? 
had to be affixed with long doubic ropes fastened 
to them. Each rope was taken hold off by four men, 
and so with great exertion they managed to contral 
the rudder. 

No one could keep on his feet on deck’, so of 
course it was impossible to walk across‘. The noise 
of the....5 and the....% was deafening, we could 
not’ hear our own voices. The only means of com- 
munication with the sailors was by inarticulate 
words’, and neither Captain nor Boatswain could 


1 More correctly Diu, an island belonging to the Portuguese 
in West India, sepaiated from Kathiawar by a narrow stroke of 
land, with about 13.000 Inhabitants, and politically under Gon, 
(See: Imperial Gazettcer of Indin, IV, p. 305) 

2 4&4 Yoke, Translated in the L,O, by Ditmen Koli = handle 
of the ridden, 

9 In the text nyo 8 Kardina, perhaps move correctly gardina, 
from the Ital, guarda, watch, 

4 In the text AS vyAdih bashdan jaiin = from side to slde, 


5 In the text ple charmikh = cross, cross-heam. 


S In the text Letitiyanohew wes gumilorin solseresi, are 


unintelligible words, not to be found in any Lexicon. 
1 dle ub Mani, mani, acc, to L, O, inarticulate songs, also words. 
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for a single instant leave thelr post’, The ammu- 
nition? was sccured in the storcroom (.....), and 
after cutting the....° from the..,.4 we continued 
our way. 

It was truly a terrible day, but at last we reached 
Gujarat in India, which part of it, however, we 
knew not, when the pilot suddenly exclaimed: “On 
your guard! a whirlpool® in front!” Quickly the 
anchors were lowered® but the ship was dragged 
down’ with great force and nearly submerged. The 
rowers had left their seats® the panic-stricken crew 
threw off their clothes and clinging some to casks 
and some to jacks, had taken leave of one another. 
J also stripped entirely gave my slaves their liberty, 

' tn the text exh Kamarlan, perhaps ae tho Itnl, eamaretin, 


a evils) aylikchi or aylakchi? both unknown terms but from 
the context might mean “n the storeroom’, 

a zit! (Wyse ton agaisch. 

4 jas Ace, lo Iu O, ys (alaz = waver, from the Greele, but 
what can possibly be the meaning of talaz Gemisl? 

5 (g4Sy0 with abs: an expression signifying whirlpuol, 
av more correctly a crevice (cleft), according tu 1.0, Layl aSVal 
indze jaruk = narrow cleft, 

0 asa! bigs funda clmek (from Ttal) throwing the anchor, 

1 Riba > Kharpushte, ih L. O. translated by pb polio 
makasli tam, dock? 

§ wdsAS Kadina, porbaps catena = chains, fotters, ay the Yowers 
in those days were genarally slaves. 
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and vowed to give 100 florins! to the poor of 
Mecca, 

Presently one of the anchors broke from its 
crook and another at the podjuz?; two moic were 
lost, the ship gave a terrible jerk — and in another 
instant we were clear of the breakers. The pilot 
declaied that had we been wrecked off Fisht-Kidsur, 
a place between Diu and Daman’, nothing could 
have saved us. Once more the sails were set, and we 
decided to make fo1 the Infidel coast; but after duly 

“taking note of tide and current, and having made a 
careful study of the chait*, I came to the conclusion 
that we could not be very far off the mainland. 
I consulted the Horoscope in the Koran, and this 
also counselled patience. So we commenced to 
examine the hold of the ship and found that the 
storeroom was submerged, in some places up to the 
walls, in some places higher still. We had shipped 
much water and all hands set to work at once to 
bale it out. In one or two places the bottom ® had 


V In the text sy fill, from the Ital, fori = a galc-coln, 

a yr podjuz? e 

3 Daman, a Portuguese possession in the bay of Cambay, with 
about 50.000 Inhabitants; was pilloged fast in the year 1531, 
and retaken in 1553. 

4° In the text dary! os) us EP ile Khaitadin Keite 
uuz etmek, ive, sindying the strokes and lines of the compass, 

5 In the text df K6k = root, lowe: pnt of a body. 
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to be ripped up to find the outlet ! so as to reduce 
the water. 

Towards aflcincon the weather had cleared a 
little, and we found ourselves about two miles off 
the pot of Daman in Gujarat in India. The other 
ships had alicady amived, but some of the galleys 
weie waterlogged not far from the shore, and they 
had thrown overboard, oars, boats, and casks, all 
avhich wieckage eventually was borne ashore by the 
1apidly ising tide. We were obliged to lie to for 
another five days and five nights, exposed to a 
strong spring-tide, accompanied by floods of tain; for , 
we were now in the Badzad? or rainy season of 
India, and there was nothing for it but to submit 
to our fate. During all this time, we never once 
saw the sun by day, nor the slats by night; we 
could neither use our clock nor our compass and 
all on board anticipated the worst, It scems a 
miracle that of the three ships lying there, thrown 
on their sides, the whole crew eventually got safely 
to land, 


1 In the text Jb falia, according to I. O. fiom tho Ltaltan 
and meaning touch-hole, 
4% Compaic the Peisian doh bndved = whilwind, tempent; 
moie coucetly gust of wind fiom Bad = Wind and Zeden = to Btilke, 
° 
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Vi. 


What happened in the Province of 
Gujarat. 


After five days, in God’s mercy, the wind somewhat 
abated ', All that was saved of the wreckage, cannon 
and other armanient we Icft with the Governor of 
Daman, Malik Esed, who, since the time of Sultay 
Ahmed, the ruler of Gujarat, had held office there. 
In the harbour were some Djonk’s? i, e. Monsoon 
ships belonging to Samiri, the ruler of Calcutta, The 
captains came on board our ship and assured us of 
the devotion of their chicf to the Padishah. They 
brought us a letter which said that Samiri was 
waging war day and night against the Portuguese 
Infidels and that he was expecting the arrival of 
an Imperial fleet from Egypt under the guidance 
of the pilot Ali, which was to put the Portuguese 
to flight. Mclik Esed, the Governor, gave me to 
understand that the fleet of the Infidels was on its 


' In the text Sarral aunilyy bunatsa ediib, desciibed by the 
author lo mean bashkoyub = to lic down. What is the origin and 
meaning of Bunatza I am unable to say, 

2 In the text hig Djonk = a Inge ship, used principally in 
China, Fast mentioned by the Monk Odotlco 41 Podenone in 
1331. See: Glossmy of Anglo-Indian woids, by Yule and Burnell, 
Pp. 360. 
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way, that it behoved us to avoid it and if possible 
to reach the fortress of Smat, This news frightened 
the crew. Some of them immediately look service 
under Mclik Escd, and some went ashore in the 
boats and proceeded by land to Surat. 

I remained on board with a few faithful of the 
men, and afler procuring a Dindjuy', or pilotboat 
for each vessel, we set out for the harbour of Surat, 
Afler great difficulties we reached the open. Presently 
the Kutwal?, Aga Hamsa, hailed us with a letter 
from Umad-el-mulk, the Grand Vizier of Sullan 
Ahmed, who informed us that there were large 
numbers of Infidels about, and that Daman being 
a free port we had better be careful. He would 
allow us to come to Surat if we liked, as we were 
now in most perilous waters, This was exactly what 
we wanted to do, so we struggled on for five days 
longer ® sailing at the flow, riding at anchor at the 
cbb of the tide, until at last we reached the harbour 


' Compaie Dingy, Dinghy (sce: Glosumy of Anglo-Indian Collu« 
quial Woids and Phrases, page 245). Literally the name of n ship 
or Inge bont, on the const of Melian; the word is also known in 
English but it originales from Beluchistan coucetly speaking it 
means « pilotship, 

2 Kotwal, kutwal = commander of a foitiess, also policeman. 
Of Turkish origin, fom the word kilt = to guard, to watch, would 
be more conectly, kilteol = guardian, 

3 In the text a8 y> Khwukmide, is unknown lo me, 
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of Surat, fully three months after our departure from 
Basrah. 

Great was the joy of the mohammedans at Surat 
when they saw us come; they hailed us as their 
deliveicis (lit, Khidr) and said: “You have come to 
Gujarat in troublous times; never since the days of 
Noah has there been a flood like unto this last, but 
neither is it within the memory of man, that a ship 
from Rum (Turkey) has Janded on these coasts. We 
fervently hoped that God in his mercy would soon 
send an Ottoman flect to Gujarat, to save this land 
for the Ottoman empire and to deliver us from the 
Indian unbelievers,” 

The cause of the disturbances was this: After 
the death of Sultan Bahadur, the ruler of Gujarat, 
one of his relatives, a youth of twelve yeats old, had 
succeeded to the throne, The army had acknowledged 
him, but one of the nobles, Nasir-ul-Mulk, had refused 
to take the oath of allegiance, and had raised the 
banner of sovereignty on his own behalf !, He had 
many adhetents, took the stronghold of Burudj 3, 
left a sufficient garrison to keep it, proceeded himself 

1 Cheter Kaldiimak Bia adds sy means Uicrally, to 1nise the 
Sunshade (umbrella), this being the symbo) of sovereignty in Indin, 

2 Move correctly Bioatsh, a place naith-west of Smal in the 
province of Gujmat on the ight bank of the Nerbudda. This place 


has from time immemorial belonged to the Moslem rulers of Almed- 
abad and has twice been pillaged by the Por fuguese (in 1536 and 1346), 
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to another town, and then called in the aid of 
the Governor of the Infidels (Portuguese) al Goa, 
promising that in return for his sei vices the harbours ! 
on the coast of Gujarat, viz, Daman, Surat, Burudj, 
Ketbaye, Sumenat, Minglur, and Furmeyan, should 
be thrown open to the Portuguese, while he would 
retire to the land of the interior, 

Sultan Ahmed had immediately collected an army 
to go to Burudj, and when informed of our artival he 
took from ou: troops 200 gunners and other men, and 
advanced towards Burudj, On the third day we who 
were left behind, were attacked by the Infidel captains 
of Goa, Diu, Shiyul,Besai, and the Provador 4; five in all, 
commanding 7 large gallcons and 80 gurabs, We went 
ashore, pitched our tents and threw up entrenchments; 
for two whole months we were busy preparing for 
battle. But the tyrant Nasir-ul-Mulk, who had joined 
with the Infidels, had hired murderers to kill me; 
they were however discovered by the guard and 
fled, Again another time he tried to poison my food, 
but being warned by the Kutwal of Surat this 
allempt to take my life also failed. Meanwhile Sultan 
Ahmed had taken the strenghold of Burudj and sent 


' In the text: benadir, Ainb. Pliial of the Pasian word gy 
bender = harbour. 
2 Jn the text wor Provador, circumsaibed as meaning hyo 


bloga derya Kapudani « Admiral, 
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two of his officers, Khudavend and Djihanghir, with 
elephants and troops to Surat, while he proceeded 
to Ahmedabad, where a youth, called Ahmed, a 
relation of Sultan Ahmed, had in the meantime 
raised a revolt. A battle followed in which the usurper 
was wounded, Hasan Khan, one of his adherents, 
killed, and his army put to flight, Sultan Ahmed 
reascended his throne and as Nasir-ul-Mulk diced 
of vexation over his misfortunes, peace was onee 
more restored in Gujarat. 

When the Infidels heard of this they sent an Envoy 
to Khudavend Khan to say that they did not mind 
so much about Surat but that their hostility was 
chiefly directed towards the Admiral of igypt, viz. 
my humble person. They demanded that I should 
be given up to them, but were refused, and my 
soldiers would have killed the Envoy but I reminded 
them that we were on foreign soil and must commit 
no rash deeds, It so happened that a runaway Infidel 
gunner from one of my ships had enlisted on the ship 
of the Envoy, and, knowing a good deal about our 
affairs, he had undertaken to prevent our departure 
after the holiday of Kurban. No sooner had this 
come to the knowledge of my men, then they 
attacked the Envoy’s ship and captured the Infidel 
who was executed on the spot, greatly to the alarm 
of the Envoy. 
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There is in Gujarat a tree ofthe palm-tribe, called ‘ 
tari agadji (millct tree), From its branches cups are 
suspended and when the cut end of a branch is 
placed into one of these vessels, a sweet liquid, 
something of the nature of arrack, flows out in a 
continuous stream; and this fluid, by exposure to 
the heat of the ‘sun, presently changes into a most 
wonderful wine, Therefore at the foot of all such 
tyees drinking booths have been placed, which are 
a great attraction to the soldiers, Some of my nicn, 
having indulged in the forbidden drink, determined 
to kill their Sordar, One of these profligates, Yagmur 
by name, one evening afler sunsct surprised Hussain 
Aga the Serdar of the Circassians, A few comrades 
rushed to his assistance, there was some fighting and 
two young men were wounded, but one, [Tadji Memi, 
was killed. Then the soldicrs pressed round, and 
implored me to punish the evil-doers, but 1 again 
reminded them that we were on farcign soil, in the 
Jand of a foreign Padishah, and that our laws had 
no force here. “What”, they cricd, “the laws of our 
Padishah hold good everywhere. You are our Admiral, 
judge according to our law, and we will be the 
executioners!” Thereupon I pronounced judgment 
according to the law of the Koran, which says: “Eye 
for eye, life for life, nose for nose, car for ear, etc,” 

The man was executed, and peace restored. When 
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the nobles of the Begs heard of the occurence, they 
took the lesson to heart, aud the Envoy immediately 
hired a conveyance and went to Sultan Ahmed. 

But my troops were getting dissatisfied. In Surat, “ 
Khudavend Khan had been paying them fiom 50 
to 6o paras per day, and in Burudj, Adil Khan had 
done the same. At last thei pent-up feelings burst 
forth and they argued as follows: “It is now nearly 
two years since we have received any pay, our goods 
are lost and the ships dismantled; the hulks are old, 
and our return to Egypt is piactically made impos- 
sible.” The end was that the greater part of them 
took service in Gujarat. 

The deserted ships with all their tools and im- 
plements were given over to Khudavend Khan, under 
condition that he should immediately remit to the 
Sublime Porte, the price agreed upon for the sale. 

After receiving a confirmatory note to this effect, 
both from Khudavend Khan and Adil Khan, I 
started on my journey to Ahmedabad! in the 
beginning of Muharram of the ycar 962 (End of 
November 1552), accompanied by Mustafa Aga, the 
Ketkhuda (chief officer) of the Egyptian Janissarics, 
and Ali Aga, the Captain of the gunners (both of 
which had remained faithful to their Padishah), and 


1 Ahmedabad, the chief town of the Province of thal name, 
310 Engl. miles noith of Bombay. 


. 
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with about 50 men. A few days took us from Burudj 
to Belocia!, and from there we proeceded to 
Champanir *. 

“ On our way we saw some very curious trees, whose’ 
crowns reached up to the sky, and the branches 
swarmed with bats of such extraordinary size that 
their wings on the stretch measured 40 inches across, 
The most curious part about the trees, however, was 
that the roots hung down from the branches and when 
touching the ground, planted themselves and pro-« 
duced new tiecs, Thus from one tree, from 10 to 20 
new ones sprung up. The name of this tree is the 
Tobi tree 5, and more then a thousand (?) people can 
find shelter under their shade, Besides these we saw 
several Zokum trees *, Parrots were very plentiful and 
as for the monkeys, thousands of them made their 
appearance in our camp every evening. They carried 
their young in their arms, made the most ridiculous 
grimaces and strongly brought to our minds the 
stories of Djihan Shah, according to whom these 
animals live in a community but acknowledge no 





1 Mone correctly Halon, a town in Jodpur (Radjhputana). 

2 Champanii, 9 mountain foitiess in Gujaint in the Province 
of Pendj-Mahal, 250 Engl. miles novth-cast of Bombny. 

3 Compare Tuba-tice, with the Sidia-tices of the Mohammedan 
Paradiso. 6 

4 Zokun fous) a tice which ace. to the Koran grows only in loll, 
Its fuit resembles the Plantain and seives as food for the condemned, 
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head among them. At nightfall they always retired 
to their own place. 

After a great many vicissitudes we at last arrived 
in Mahmudabad', and after a journey of go days 
in Ahmedabad the Capital of Gujarat. There I 
visiled the Sultan, his Grand Vizicr Imad-ul-Mulk, and 
other dignitaries. The Sultan, to whom I presented 
my credentials,’ was pleased to reccive me most 
graciously and he assured me of his devotion to oyr 
glorious Padishah. He gave me a horse, a team of 
camels? and money for the journey. 

At Cherkes, in the vicinity of Ahinedaliads is the 
grave of Sheikh Ahmed Magrebi, which I visited. 
One day, being at the house of Imad-iil-Milk, I 
met the Infidel Envoy, and our host addressed him 
in this way, “We have necd of the Sultan of Turkey, 
Our ships touch the ports of his Empire, and if we 
were not frec to do so, it would be bad for us, 
Moreover he is the Padishah of the Islamitic world, 
and it is not seemly that we should be expected 
to deliver up his Admiral to you.” I became very 
angry at this speech and cricd: “Hold, thou cursed 
tongue!” Thou foundest me with a shattered flect, but 


' At present there is only a place of that name known in Oudh. 
but not in Gujarat. os 

2 Bir Katm deve = a team of camels, Katar = tenm, monns 
ten camels. 
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I swear by God Almighty, thou shalt sce ere long 
not only Ormuz but Goa itself, yield before the 
victorious arms of the great Padishah!!” To which the 
unbeliever made the following answer: “Henceforth 
hot so much as a bird will be able to leave the 
ports of India.” I replied: “One need not necessarily 
go by water, there is a landroute also.” He was 
silent after that and the subject was dropped. 

aA few days after this Sultan Ahmed offered me the 
command of the Province of Burudj, with a very large 
income, but I refused, saying that I would not stay if 
he gave me the whole of the land. One night in my 
dream I saw the Khalifa Murteza Ali. I had a piece of 
paper before me with Ali’s seal upon it. With this seal, 
the seal of God to help me, away with all fear, for in 
ils strength all foreign waters were mine Lo command. 

Next morning I told my dream to my compa- 
nions and all were glad with me. I asked for per- 
mission to depart, and the ruler granted my request 
out of respect for our Padishah. — 

1 Vary charactetistle is the piece of poetry hee introduced, It 
is probably a Turkish sea-song of that tima. It sayst 

We toam tha waters far and wide, 
And bring confusion upon our enemies; 


Revenge and hatred is our Motto, 
For we ae Khaineddin’s ) troops. 


@) Khaiteddin Pasha, Suleiman’s renowned. Admiial known in 
Europe as Barbniossa. 


“ 3 
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/ Amongst the learned! of this land of Banians *, 
there is a tribe which they call the Bats, whose 
business it is to escort merchants or travellers from 
one land into another, and for a very small renumera- 
tion, they guarantee their perfect safety. Should the 
Rajputs, i,c, the mounted troops of the land, attack 
the caravan, the Bats point their daggers at their 
own breast, and threaten to kill themselves if they 
should presume to do the slightest harm to the 
travellers cntrusted to their care, And out of respect 
for the Bats, the Rajputs generally desist from their 
evil purpose, and the travellers proceed on their way 
unmolested. Occasionally however, the Bats carry 
out their threat, otherwise it would have no force. 
But iftsuch a thing docs happen, if a caravan is 
attacked and the suicide of the Bats becomes 
necessary, this js considered a terrible calamity, and 
the superstition of the people demands that ihe 
offenders be put to death, and not only the offen- 
-ders themselves but the chief of the Rajputs deems 
it necessary to kill their sons and daughters also, 


1 In the text ustl Bami, may possibly be a slip of the pen 
and intended for Brahmin, 

2 Banians = Indian merchants, more aspecially fiom the Pro- 
vince of Gujmiat, who from time {mmemoiial have tinded with the 
hahomtowns of Atabia, ° 

3 Rectus Rajput, a warlike race, probably descended from the 
Uial-Altaic ace, 


’ 
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in fact to exterminate the whole of their race, The‘ 
Mohammedans of Ahmedabad had given us two 
such Bats as an escort, and so, aboul the middle 
of Safar of the said ycar, we started on our overland 
journey to Turkey. 

In five days we reached Patna’, travelling in / 
carriages, and visited the grave of Sheikh Nizam the 
Pir (spiritual chicf) of Patna, Here Shir Khan and 
Ids brother Mtisa Khan had collected an army, to 
fight Behluj Khan, the ruler of Radanpoor*. Tor 
fear of our siding with their cnemies, the people 
tried to retain us, and would not allow us to proceed 
on our journey until the battle should be over. We 
showed them, however, that we had not come to 
render cither party any assistance, but that we only 
wanted to continue our journey in peace, and had 
a pass from their ruler to that effect. Then at last 
they Iet us go, and after five days we came to 
Radanpoor where 1 was presented to Mahmud Khan, 
but he treated me very rudely, and insisted on 
forcibly’ detaining three of my companions before 
he would consent to our departure. 


' This cannot be the town of thal name in Bengal, an this Heb 
more to the south and could not be renched fiom Ahmedabad in 
five days, e 

2 Radhanpur, the capttal of the dishlet of that name in the 
Presidency of Bombay, 
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On the way we met some friendly Rajputs; their 
Beg was of gicat service to us, and gave mca letter 
of protection (free pass) The camels were hited, 
and after dismissing the Bats which the people of 
Ahmedabad had sent with us, we continued our 
journey. 


VIL 


What befell us in the Province 
of Sind. : 


Leaving on the first of Rebiul-Evvel we came 
after a ten days journey to Parker’ a town of the 
Rajputs, Here we were surprised by the Infidels, 
but thanks to the letter of protection and a few 
presents, we were let free; quite anticipating further 
dangers, however, we were on our guard when next 
day a band of hostile Rajputs commenced a free 
fight with us. Immediately I ordered all the camels 
to be let down on their knees so as to form a ring 
round us, and then the firing began on all sides. 
The Infidels, nat prepared for this, sent us word 
that ‘they had not come to fight but to cxact the 
passage moncy,’ to which I made reply: “We are 
not meichants and carry nothing but medicines 


! More conectly Pakm o: Nagar-Paikar, the name of a distict 
and a place in the Presidency of Bombay. 
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and Mohws! on which we have already paid duty; 
but if there be anything futher to pay we aie 
quite piepared to do so.” This had the desired 
effect, they let us pass, and for about ten days we 
wandered through deseits and sandy places, until 
we reached Wanga?” the fronticrtown of Sind. Here 
we hiied fresh camels, and in five days we came to 
Djoona* and Baghi-Feth. The throne of Sind was 
then occupied by Shah Husein Mirza. He had 
icigned for 40 years, but during the last § years 
he had become invalided* and unable to mount 
his horse, so now he only went about on board his 
ship in the rivet Sihun % 

At that time Isa Terkhan, the commander of the 
capital of Sind, called Tata®, had put to death a 
number of able officcis belonging to Shah ITuscin, 
after which he had captured the treasure, stored in 








1 Mulia 45¢4 9 stone, which, so says the legend, Is found in 
the head of the serpent and the diagon, and possesses mitaculous 
power. Many Dervishes cnity one of these stones in theh giidle 
to lade upon the superstition of the ignorant people 

2 In the text aKily. As a lown, Wanga is unknown to me, 
unloss it he intended fo. Wanna, in the distiict of Cathinwar in 
the Presidency of Bombay. : 

4 More courectly Junaghm, the name of a Provinee and town 
in Cathinwar, Presidency of Bombay, 

4 In the text yt pad = half body viz. ailing. 

§ Sihun, means the Indus. 

§ Tatta (Chats or Naga: Thats) in the Distiict of Cmatchi. 
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the fortress of Nasrabad, and divided it amongst 
his men, and then proclaimed himself as Humayun 
Shah, (It says literally that he had this title inserted 
in the Friday-prayers and ordered the Nakara' to 
be played), Thereupon Shah Husein had nominated 
his adopted brother Sultan Mahmud as commander 
of the landtroops, and he himself with 400 ships had 
set out against the rebels. Hearing of my arrival 
he received me with gréat honour, It was then tlhe 
beginning of the month of Rabia-al-Sani. He gave 
me festive apparel ® and conferred upon us the title 
of a God-sent army ®; he offercd me besides all 
this the governorship of Bender-Lahuri or Duyuli- 
Sindi, Of course I refused this offer, but when I 
requested permission to continue my journey, I was 
given to understand that I should not be allowed 
to do so until after the successful termination of 
the campaign. He also wrote a letter to our glorious 
Padishah, explaining matters; in a word he did not 
rest until he had quite cleared us from being mixed 
up in this war with Isa Khan. The Mohammedans 


1 Nakma yh hand of music was formerly considered in Central 
Asia as a sign of sovereignty, 

2 Sorpay vermek Deopty oshiyae = to distribute festive apparel, 
is a great mark of distinction in Central Asia, but as the expression 
is unknown in Turkey, the author has had to ciscumscribe it, 

a sey ee seas pl = he gave us the name of; a 
mystic army. 
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pleaded in vain that our arms could bring no evil 
upon them !, for said they, “are we not all of onc 
nation, and arc not many of our sons and brethren 
in the rebel army?” And this was perfectly truc. 
I had an interview with Sheikh Abdi] Vahab and 
received his blessing; I also visited the graves of 
the Sheikh’s Djemali and Miri. 

The campaign lasted a month, carthworks were / 
thrown up and cannon raised thereon, but as Tata 
lics on an island and their shot did not reach so 
far, the fortress could not be taken. Nevertheless 
there was great loss of life on both sides. At last a 
compromise was decided upon. Mir Isa relinquished 
his adherence to Humayun Padishah, returned to 
his allegiance to Husein Mirza and sent his son 
Mir Salih with presents of submission. On the other 
hand Eusein Mirza gave the remainder of the treasure, 
which Mir Isa had divided amongst his troops, to 
Mir Salih, Isa was reinstated in his former rank, 
and Mirza sent him a formal acceptance of his 
allegiance by the hand of the Vizicr Molla Yari. 
He also sent him a Nakara by Tugbeghi, the 
chicf standard-bearer, and released from prison 
the ten rebels from the tribes of Argun and 


+ Literally: Titfonklerinizde mithre olmazstim WO Ka ph Katty 
wsdl! tyge = there should be no dragons(one, i, ¢. sorcery 
in your guns, : 
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Tarkhan', which had sided with Mi: Isa, Mir Isa, fiom 
his side, had sent back the wife of Husein Shah, called 
Hadji Begum, and in the fist days of Djemadi- 
ul-evvel, Sultan Mahmud returned by land, and Shah 
Husein by water, to the city of Bakar, On the tenth 
day after his wife had rejoined him, Shah Huscin died, 
and it was supposed that she had poisoned him, 
Directly after his father’s death, Sultan Mahmud 
divided the property in three parts. One pait was 
for the wife of the deceased and another part he 
sent to Mir Isa by a Khodja. The body was taken 
to Tata; he lent me one of his own ships, and 
providing himself with horses, camels, and other 
necessaries, 1eturned by land to Bakar. While the 
body of Miiza, with his wife and an escort of 50 
ships were on their way to Tata, the soldiers at- 
tacked the 1emaining vessels and plundered them. 
The sailors took flight, and we, the passengers, 
were compelled to take command of the ships, 
Beset on all sides by the Djagatai’s (Central Asians), 
we relinguished our firearms, and barely escaped 
with our lives, At last, afler struggling for ten days 
against the stream, we made our way to Nasirpur3, 


1 Aigun and Teskhan ae two ‘Turkish tibes in Centinl Asia, 
ditect descendants of the Tiansoxanian wautiois, avhich came with 
Baber to India. , 

2 Now Nashabad, the name of several places in Sind. 

—_— 
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This town had been plundered by the Radja, i. c 
the Bey of the Rajputs, 

We were grecled withthe news that Mir Isa with 
10,000 valiant soldiers was pursuing Sultan Mahmud 
and that his son, Mir Salih, with 80 ships was close 
behind us. This was very perplexing but I decided 
at once to iurn back. We prayed long together, and 
then started on our return to Tata. Three days later 
we passed Mir Salih in the river. I went on board 
his ship with a few small presents and he asked me 
where we were going. I said “We are going Lo your 
father,” whereupon he told me to go back with 
him. I said “we have no sailors on board,” so he 
gave me fifteen of his crew, and thus compelled to 
turn back, we had another weary ten days to get 
through. Onc day I chanced upon Mir Isa ina small 
town of Sind, Here I also found the former parlizans 
of the late Mirza, who wore tired of fighting and 
desired! peace, Isa received me with great- honour, 
forgave me the past and allowed me to remain a 
few days, saying that he intended shortly to send 
his son Mir Salih to Humayun Padishah, and that 
qT, might as well travel under his escort, for, he 
addéd “Sultan Mahmud will never allow thee to pass 
Bakar, he is a son of Ferrukh Mirza and wants to 
become Padishah.” This proposal however did not 
suit me, and I insisted upon continuing my journdy 


_ 
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forthwith, suggesting that he should give us back 
the ships, lately taken from us, and also to send a 
messenger in advance, for with God’s help he, Sultan 
Mahmud, would probably have to submit to the 
Padishah (Humayun), and thus peace be restored. 
Isa agreed to this, and gave me seven ships with 
their complement of sailors. He wrote to the Padishah 
to assure him of his unalterable loyalty, and so 
we went on our way. We were struck with the: 
enormous size of the fish (Alligators?) sporting in 
the river, as also with the quantities of tigers on the 
banks. It was necessary to keep up a perpetual 
warfare with the people of Semtche and Matchi,, 
through whose territory our course lay, and thus 
we reached Siyawan' and shortly after we came 
to Bukkur by the way of Patri? and Dible. Here 
I fell in with Sultan Mahmud and’ his Vizier 
Molla Yari. I offered a small gift to the former, 
who thereupon expressed his willingness to submit 
himself to Humayun, and also to make peace with 


» Mir Isa, 


I composed a Chronogramm on the death of 
Husein Mirza and presented Sultan Mahmud with 


1 Perhaps meant for Sehivan in Naushar on the Indus, * 

2 Patri, now a station on the railwayline to Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India; also the name of a small state belonging to 
Kathiawar. 
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two Ghazels‘, after which I requested permission 
to continue my journcy. This was granted, but as 
the route past Kandahar was made unsafe by the 
inroads? of Sultan Bahadur, a son of Sultan ITaidar, 
the Ozbeg, and as the scason of the Semum (hot 
winds), had now commenced, the Sultan offered to 
give me an escort by the way of Lahore, warning 
me to be on my guard against the Djats, a hostile 
tfibe which had its abode there. But whichever 
route I chose I should have to wait a while yet, 
and as a matter of fact I waited for a whole month. 
One night in my dream I saw my mother, who 
told me that she had seen her highness Fatima in 
a dream, and had learned from her the glad news, 
that I should soon be coming home, safe and sound. 

When next morning I told this dream to my 
companions they were full of good courage. Sultan 
Mahmud, when hé heard of it, at once consented 
to my departure. He gave me a beautiful horse, a 

4} Our author, according to the spirit of the age was not only 
@ brave warrior and sailor, but also a poet, using the Jinst-Lurkish 
Dialect (Djagatai). Lis muse has no special features, and wilh regard 
to his choice of words they betray a strong tendency towards the 
Osinanli dialect, It is nevertheless interesting to nole in how short 
a time he mastered this dialect and that more than Loo years afler 
Baber, the Djagatal longue maintained itself as the courts and book- 
language in Indian, In ow translation we necessarily omit these 


poetic effusions, as irrelevant, 
9 Literally: Knank olmak ade! hh = wandering. 
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team of camels a large and a small tent! and money 
for the journcy. He also provided me with a letter 
of recommendation to Humayun, and an cscort 
of 280 mounted cameldrivers, from Sind. Thus we 
departed about the middle of Shaaban and reached 
the fortress of Mav in five days, travelling by the 
way of Sultanpoor*. As the Djats were very trouble- 
somc, we did not take the route of Djenghelistan 
(the forest), but preferred to go through the steppe. 
On the second day we came to the spring but found 
no watcr, and many of my companions nearly 
succumbed with heat and thurst. I gave them some 
Teriak (opium), of the very best quality 9, and on 
the second day they were recovered, After this 
expericnce we decmed it advisable to leave the 
desert and to return to May, for the pioveib says 
truly, ‘A stranger is an ignorant man,’ In the steppe 
we saw ants as large as spaiows. 

Our escoit fiom Sind was afraid of the wood, 
and I had to inspire my own people with fresh 
courage. I placed 10 gunners in front, ro in the 
cenuic and 10 in the rear of our caravan, and thus, 


' In the text ailyalis > Seat Kheime we shamiane, the Intter 
heing more a kind of laige sunshade, 

2 As theie are seveial places called Sultanpaor and May, the 
stations here mentioned are difficult to identify on the map, 

3 Pe Sly tertaki faiuk = the best quality of Te1iak or Opium, 
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trusting in God’s protection, we commenced the 
journcy. The people from Sind also took courage 
after this, and went with us. 

Thus, afler manifold dangers, we came after ten 
days to Utchi! or Autchi where I visited Sheikh 
Ibrahim and received his blessing. I also made a 
pilgrimage to the graves of the Sheikh’s Djemali and 
Djelali. In the beginning of Ramazan we resumed 
qur journey and came to the river Kara or Kere?, 
which we crossed by means of a raft. The people 
of Sind gave us permission to proceed as far as 
the Machvara ® and this river was crossed ‘by boats, 
On the other side we found 500 Djats awaiting us, 
but our fire-arms frightened them and they did not 
attack, We advanced unmolested, and reached the 
town of Multan on the rgth of Ramazan. 


VII. 
My experiences in Hindustan, 
In Multan I only visited the graves of the Sheikh’s 


1 In Walker's Inigo Map of India, called Uéseh a small place 
on the left bank of the Pondijond, a uibutary of the Indus, 

2 On Modern Maps of India it is maked as Ghaua, by which 
name the Sutlej js also known, 

3 On the way from Utch to Multan theie isa itver called Trimba, 
But I have not anywhere come upon a iriver called Machyain, 
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‘Baha eddin Zckeria, Rukneddin, and Sadreddin. I 
received a blessing from Sheikh Mohammed Radjva 
and, after receiving permission to continue my journey 
from Sultan Mirmiran Mirza Hasan, we proceeded 
towards Lahore. In Sadkere I visited Sheikh Hamid, 
received his blessing, and in the first day$ of the 
c Month Shawwal, we came to Lahore. The ‘political 
state of the country was as folldws: After the death 
of Selim Shah a son of Shir Khan, the former 
Sovereign of Hindustan, Iskender Khan, had come 
to the throne, When the Padishah Humayun heard 
this, he immediately left Kabul and marched his 
army to India, took Lahore, and fought Iskender 
Khan near Sahrand. He won the battle and took 
7400 elephants besides several cannon and 400 
chariots, Iskender Khan escaped to the fortress of 
Mankut, and Humayun sent Shah Abul-Maali with 
a detachment of soldiers after him, Humayun himself 
proceeded to his residence at Delhi and despatched 
his officers to different places. The Ozbeg, Iskender 
Khan, he sent to Agra, and others to Firuzshah 
Senbel', Bayana and Karwitch. War raged on all 
“ sides, and when- I arrived at Lahore the Governor, 
Mirza Shah, would not let me continue my journey 
until IT had seen the Padishah (Humayun). After 





* 
1 Rectius Sambal, a place in the District of Muradabad, in the 
Northeast of India. . 
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‘« nee ee 
sending the Jatter word of my arrival, he received 
orders to send me forthwith to Delhi. Meanwhile a 
whole month had been wasted, but finally we were 
sent off with an escort, The river Sultanpoor was 
crossed in boats and after a journey of 20 days 
we arrived towards the end.of Dulkaada, by the 
route of Firuzshah' in the capital of India, called 
Delhi. As soon as Humayun heard of our arrival, he 

esGat the Khanikhanan? and other superior officers 
with 400 elephants and some thousand men to meet 
us, and, out of respect and regard for our glorious 
Padishah, we were accorded a brilliant reception. 
That same day the Khanikhanan prepared a great 
banquct in our honour, and as it is the custom in 
India to give audiongc-in-the evening, T was that 
night introduced with much pomp and ceremony 
into the Imperial hall. After my presentation I offered 
the Emperor a small gift, and a chronogramm upon 
the conquest of India, also two Ghazels, allofwhich 
pleased the Padishah greatly. Forthwith I begged 
for permission to continue my journey, but this 
was not granted. Instead of that I was offered a 
Kulur® and the governorship over the district of * 





' Also called Tiruzpoor, in Penjab, 

2 4, Khan of the Khans lke the Mirimiran of the Persians, 
and the Begferbeghi of the Turks. 

§ Rectius Kurur = 10,000,000 Rupies = one Million Pounds 
Sterling. 
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Kharcha', I refused, and again begged to be allowed 
to go, but for only answer I was told that I must 
at least remain for one year, to which I replicd: 
“By special command of my glorious Padishah I went 
by sca to fight the miseiable unbelievers. Caught in 
a terrible hurricane, I was wrecked off the coast of 
India; but it is now my plain duty to return to 
render an account to my Padishah, and it is to be 
hoped that Gujarat will soon be delivered out of* 
the hands of the unbelievers.” Upon this Humayun 
suggested the sending of an envoy to Constantinople 
to save my going, but this I could not agree to, 
for it would give the impression that I had purposely 
arranged it so. I persisted in my entreaties and he 
finally consented, adding however: “We are now close 
upon the three months of continuous (Birshegal) *, 
i. e& the rainy season. The roads are flooded * and 
impassable, remain therefore. till the weather improves. 
Meanwhile calculate Solar and Lunar Eclipses, their 
degree of latitude and their exact date in the Calendar. 
Assist our astrologers in studying the course of the 
sun, and instruct us conceining the points of the 
Equator. When all this is done, and the weather 


1 In the text acre aiSyy Peigenel Khaicha. 


2 JK bushegal, probably a Ilindustani word.” 
8 In the lext Kish = Winter, also bad weather, tainy season. 
Comp. Kish Kiamet = very foul weather. 
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should improve before the three months are ove, 
then thou shalt go hence.” 

All this was said solemnly and decisively. I had 
no alternative, but must submit to my fate. I took no 
rest however, but laboured on night and day. At last 
I had accomplished the astronomical observations, 
and about the same time Agra fell into the hands 
of the Padishah. I immediately wrote a chionogigmm 

“for the occasion which found much favour. Onc day, 
during an audience, the conversation turned upon 
Sultan Mahmud of Bukkut, and I suggested that some 
official contract (Ahdnamch = agreement) should 
be made with him, to which Humayun agreed. The 
document was drawn up, and the Emperor dipping 
his fist in saffion pressed it upon the paper, this 
being the Tughra ' o1 Imperial signature. Thereupon 
the document was sent to Sultan Mahmud. 

The Sultan was much pleased and both he and 
his Vizier Molla Vari expressed their thanks for my 
intea vention in a private letter, which I showed to His 
Majesty, who had entrusted me with the transaction. 

This incident furnished the material for a Ghazel, 





1 Opinions differ as to the oxact nate of the Tughia (signatine 
of Tuikish iuleis: 1ecting tors =: decice). Some say that itis meicly 
a florish, othgis hold that it is the impiossion of the hand, In 
Central Asia, ‘Tiukish Monarchs used to dip their hand in blood, 
hence the expression ‘al-tamgn' = 1ed seal. ‘The descendants of 
Baber frat introduced into Indin the use of the yellow dye, saffion, 


4 
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with which the Sovereign was so delighted that 
he called me a second Mir Ali Shir', I modestly 
declined the cpithct, saying that it would be pre- 
sumption on my part to accept such praise, that, 
on the contrary, I should consider myself fully 
rewarded to be allowed to gather up the gleanings 
after him, Whereupon the Sovereign remarked: "If 
for one more year thou perfectest thyself in this 
kind of poetry thou wilt altogether supplant Mir Ali7 
Shir in the affections of the people of the Djagatai’s.” 
In a word Humayun loaded me with marks of 
his favour. One day I was talking to Khoshhal, 
the Imperial archer, and the Sovereign’s special 
confident; a superb youth, He used to take part 
in the poetical discussions, and provided me with 
material for two Ghazcls which soon became popular 
all over India and were in everybody’s mouth, The 
same good fortune attended my acquaintance with 
the Afetabedji*, Abdurrahman Bey, a courtier who 


1 Mir All Shi the greatest poct of the Turks in Central Asin, 
hoin, according to Khondemir, in the year 844 (1440) and died in 
JT, 906 (1500). Ie wrote under the name of Vewai, Ilis compo- 
sitions, which aie unquestionably superior to any other Mast Tunkish 
productions, enjay to this day gicat popularity amongst the ‘Tuka 
of the interfor of Asin. 

2 Afetabe = waterbnsin, and Afetnhedji = he who halds the water- 
basin; a high cout dignity in Cential Asia, and later on also 
among the Moguls in India, The forme: Khans of Khokand had 
icceived the title of Afctabedji from the Sulian of Jurkey, 
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also rejoiced in the confidence and affection of the 
Monarch, and was his constant companion in private 
life. He also entered the poctical contest, and I 
composed two Ghazels upon him. 

“In a word, poctical discussions were the order of co 
the day, and I was constantly in the presence of 
the Emperor. One day he asked me whether Turkey 
was larger than India, and I said: “If by Turkcy 
your Majesty means Rum proper, i.e, the province 
of Siwas', then India is decidedly the larger, but 
if by Turkey you mean all the lands subject to the 
ruler of Rum, India is not by a tenth part as large.” 
“IT mean the entire empire,” replied Humayun. “Then,” 
I said, “it appears to me, your Majesty, that the 
seven regions over which Iskendler (i. c. Alexander 
the Great) had dominion, were identical with the 
present Empire of the Padishah of Turkey. Iistory 
records the life and the reign of Iskender, but it 
is not reasonable to suppose that he actually visited 
and personally ruled these seven regions, for the 
inhabited world (the fourth part eof the present 
inhabited world), is 180 degrees longitude and from 
the equator about 6o degrees latitude. Its area, ac- 
cording to astronomical calculations, covers 1.668.670 


1 Our author means by Siwas the old seat of the Osmans, but 
in India and in Cental Asia, Rua is genorally understood to stand 
for the Wort, and more pniticulatly for the Ottoman FEmpine. 
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fersakhes. It is therefore an utter impossibility for 
any man, to visit and govern all these lands in 
person. Perhaps he only owned a portion of cach 
of these regions (Iklim), in the same way as the 
Padishah of Turkey docs.” “But has the ruler of 
- Turkey possessions in all these regions?” asked 
Humayun, “Yes ccitainly,” I replied, “the first is 
Yemen, the second Mecca, the third Egypt, the fourth 
Aleppo, the fifth Constantinople, the sixth Kaffa 
and the seventh Ofen and Vienna', In each of 
these regions the Padishah of Turkey appoints his 
Beglerbeg and Kadi, who rule and govern in his 
name, Moreover I was told in Gujarat, by the 
merchants Khodja Bashi and Kara Hasan (God alone 
knows whether their story is true), that when the 
Tukish merchants in China desired to insert the 
name of their Sovercign in the Bairam prayers on 
Bairamday, they brought the 1cquest before the 
Khakan of China, stating that their Sovercign was 
Padishah of Mecca, Medina, and the Kibla (Direction 
of the prayer), and therefore entitled to have his 
name inserted in the Bairam praycrs, The Khakan, 
although an unbcliever, had insight cnough to sce the 


5 


"As the Tmks never conquered Vienna, this is a mere boast 
on the pat of the Tmkish Admiral. Possibly, in the far East the 
news of the conquest of Vienna may have found credence, for the 
campaigns of Suleiman against Vienna fall about this time, 
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justice of their request which he granted foithwith; 
he even went so fai as to clothe the Khatib ' in a 
robe of honour and to make him ride on an clephant 
through the city, Ever since that time the name of 
the Padishah of Turkcy has been included in the 
Bairam prayers, and to whom, I ask, has such honour 
ever before been vouchsafed?” The Sovereign (Hu- 
mayun) turning to his nobles said: “Surely the only 
man worthy to bear the title of Padishah is the ruler 
of Turkey, he alone and no one else in all the world,” 

Another time we were talking about the Khan 
of the Crimea, and I remarked that he also held 
his office under the Padishah of Turkey. “But,” said 
Humayun, “if that be so how then has he the right 
of the Khutbe?” “It is a well known fact,” I replied, 
“that my Padishah alone has the power to grant 
the right of Khutbe and of coinage.” This statement 
seemed to satisfy everybody and we prayed together 
for the welfare of my Sovercign, 

One day the Emperor planned a little exctusion 
on horseback to visit the graves of the holy Sheikhs 
of Lahore, and I accompanied him. We visited the 
graves of Shah Kutbeddin the Pir of Delhi, of Sheikh 
Nizam Weli, Sheikh Ferid Shekr-Ghendj, Mir Khosru 


' Khatih, is the name of the Mollah who on Widays says the 
Khuthe or Friday prayer in which the names of the Khallfa and 
of the local rulet aie inserted, 
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Dehlevi and Mir Husein Dehlevi. When the con- 
versation turned upon the poetical works of Mir 
Khosru I quoted some of his best poems, and under 
their influence I conceived a most telling distich, I 
turned to the Emperor saying, “It would be pre- 
sumption on my part to measure my powers against 
those of Mir Khosru!, but he has inspired me, and 
I would fain recite my couplet before your Majesty.” 
“Let us hear it,” said Humayun, and I recited the 
following : 

“Truly great is only he, who can be content with 
his daily bread. 

For happier is he than all the kings of the earth,” 

“By God,” cried the Monarch, “this is truly 
sublime !” : 

It is not so much my object here to make mention 
of my poetic effusions, but rather to show up 
Humayun’ appreciation of poetry. 

On another occasion I called upon Shahin Bey, 
the keeper of the Imperial Seal, and asked him 
to use his influence to obtain permission for me to 
depart. In order not to come empty-handed I brought 
him two Ghazels, and begged him urgently to intercede 





1 Mi Khosiu Dehlevi (i. ¢, fiom Delhi) one of the greatest 
poels of India, boin 651 (1253), died, 725 (1324), Ife wiole in 
Pasian, which Ianguage had been intioduced into India, with the 
spiead of Islam. 
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for me, Shahin Bey promised to do his best, and 
one day he actually brought me the glad news that 
my petition had been granted, but that I was expected 
to offer my request formally in verse. The rainy 
. scason was now at an end, I wrote to the Monarch, 
enclosing two Ghazels, which had the desised effect, 
for I received not only permission to leave, but also 
presents and letters of safe conduct, 

All was ready for the start. Humayun had given 
audience on Friday evening, when, upon leaving his 
castle of pleasure, the Muezzin announced the zan 
just as he was descending the staircase. It was his 
wont, wherever he heard the summons, to bow the 
knee in holy reverence. He did so now, but un- 
fortunately fell down several steps, and received 
great injurics to his head and arm. Truly the proverb 
tightly says, “there is no guarding against fate.” 

Everything was confusion in the palace, but for two 
days they kept the matter secret. It was announced 
to the outer world that the Sovereign was in good 
health, and alms were distributed amongst the poor. 
On the third day, however, that was on the Monday, 
he died of his wounds '. Well may the Koran say, 
“We come from God and to Him do we return.” 


1 Elphinstone in the ‘IUstory of India’ (p. 474), 1clates his 
death as follows: “IIe had been walking on the terrace of his 
libiay, and was descending the slaiis, (which In such situations 
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His son Djclaleddin Ekber was at the time away 
on a journey to visit Shah Ebul Maali, accompanied 
by the Khanikhanan', He was immediately informed 
of the sad event, Meanwhile the Khans and Sultans 
were in the greatest consternation; they did not 
know how to act. I tried to encourage them and 
lald them how at the death of Sultan Selim the 
situation was saved by the wisdom of Piri Pasha, 
who managed to prevent the news of his death from 
being noised abroad. I suggested that, by taking 
similar measures, they might keep the Sovereign’s 
death a scerct until the Prince should return. This 
advise was followed. The divan (council of statc) 
met as usual, the nobles werc summoned, and a 
public announcement was made that the Emperor 
intended to visit his country seat, and would go 
there on horseback. Soon after, however, it was an« 
me naiow slops on the ontside of the building and only guaded 
by on oimamental paapet about a foot high). Ieaing the call to 
piayeis fiom the minarets, he stopped, as is usital on such ocensions, 
repented the creed and sat down on the steps till the cricr hat 
done, IIc then endeavowed to rise suppoiting himself on his stafts 
the stall slipped on the polished mmble of the steps and the king 
fell headlong ove: the painpet, Ho was stunned at the time and 
although he soon iccovered his senses, the injnry he had 1¢ceived 
was beyond cmc, On the fomth day after his accident he exphed 
in the goth yom of his age and the 26th of his reign, including 
the 16 yems of lus banishment from his capital. 


' This is meant for Bairam Khan, the faithful followa of 
Humayun and Iater on the Atabek (tutor) of Ekber. 
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nounced that on account of the unfavorable weather, 
the trip had io be abandoned. On the next day a 
public audience was announced, but as the astrologers 
did not prophesy favorably for il, this also had to 
be given up. All this, however, somewhat alarmed 
the army, and on the Tuesday it was thought ad- 
visable to give them a sight of their Monarch. A 
man called Molla Bi, who bore a striking resemblance 
to the late Empeior only somewhat slighter of stature, 
was arrayed in the imperial robes and placed on a 
thione specially crected for the purpose in the large 
,entrance hall. His face and eyes were veiled, The 
Chamberlain Khoshhal Bey stood behind, and the 
first Secretary in front of him, while many officers 
and dignataries as »well as the people from the 
riverside, on sccing their Sovereign inade joyful 
obeisance to the sound of festive music, The physi- 
cians were handsomely rewarded and the recovery 
of the Monarch was universally credited. 

I took leave of all the grandees, and with the 
news of the Emperor's recovery I reached Lahore 
about the middle of the month Rebiul Evvel. This was 
on a Thursday. Travelling by the way of Sani-Pata, 

’ Pani-Pata, Kirnat and Tani Seta, I came to Samani ! 





1 Qn medein English Maps of Indin, these names nic given 
as Sonpat, Panipat, Kainal, Tanesm and Samani, in the same 
oide: on the way fiom Delhi to Lahore, a 
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where I communicated the news to the .governor 
that the Padishah (Humayun) was giving audiences, 
and that he was in good health', From there I 
went by the road of Sahrandi to Matchuvaia? and 
Bachuvara® and crossing the Sultanpoo by boat, 
T returned to Lahore by a forced match, Meanwhile 
Prince Djelaleddin Ekber had ascended the throne, 
and in Lahore and many other places, his name was 
inseited in the Friday prayers. Mirza Shah, the 
governor of Lahore, however, »would not permit me 
to leave, for he professed to have regeived orders 
fiom the new Emperor that no one was to be 
allowed to go to Kabul and Kandahar. The only 
way therefore was to go back to the Emperor (Ekber) 
and accordingly I went as far as Kelnor where I 
met Djelaleddin Ekber and the Khankhanan just 
opposite the fortress of Mankit +, 

I was informed through Molla Pir Mehemmed ® 
the Khodja of Bairam Khan that during the inter- 
1egnum I should remain where I was, and that in 

‘ Vey striking ip the want of iesave wherewith this le is 
spiead to seiye a political pmpose, 

2 Rectins: Matchivyma, a town in Ponjab in Tadiann. 

4 Peilinps Bacluewan, a town in the province of Oudh? 

4 A& stronghold built by Sehm Shah on the boundmy mountains 
of SewallR, against the Sakkais (Elphinstone p. 496). 

4 Bipiinstone, Iistory of Indin’, page 498)" calls this man 


Pit Mohamed, the tencher o1 tutor of Ekbei, while om author calls 
iunw Khodja Banam Khan 
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a short time he would appoint me to some post 
cither in Hind or Sind whichever I preferred. J 
hastened to produce my feiman given to me by 
the late Padishah, presenting him at the same time 
with a,chionogramm on the death of his father, 
My verses pleased the Mirza and after examining 
the ferman of his father, he gave me Icave to 
continue my joumey, stipulating, however, that I 
should travel in company with the four Begs which 
he was about to send with troops to Cabul, 

Ebul Maali',; who meanwhile had been taken 
prisoner, was confined in the castle of Lahore. In 
return for my chronogramm 1 reccived a Lakh for 
travelling expenses and began to prepare for my 
journey with the four Begs. 

Amongst the many stiange and wonderful things 
T saw in India, I must make mention of a few. The 
unbelievers are called in Gujarat ‘Banian,’ and in 
India ‘Hindu.’ They do not belong to the Ehli- 
Kitab *, and believe in fate (kadem-i-alem), When 
a man dics his body is burnt by the riverside, If 





1 Ebul Maah, a Said hom Kashgm who had entered the sarvice 
of Humayun in 1551. Ie had rebelled against Ekbe: and had taken 
possession of Kabul, where he was after wards defeated and impilsoned 
in Lahore, IIe died in 1563, (Elphimstone p. 563). 

4 Literal}: Believes in the Book; these, therefois, have none 
of the fom Sacred Books, via. Koran, ‘Tevint, Gospels and Psntins, 
Consequently they are Heathen. + se 
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the deceased Icaves a wife, past childbearing ' she 
is not burnt, if, however, she is not past that age 
she is unconditionally burnt. If a wife of her own 
free will offers herself to be burnt, the relations 
celebrate the occasion with great rejoicings, Should 
the Mahommedans interfere and forcibly prevent the 
self-sacrifice, fate decrees that their king must die(?), 
and no other be raised. For this reason, officers of 
the Padishah are always present on such occasions, 
to prevent any act of violence * 

Another curious custom is the use of tame gazelles 
in hunting. A noose is lightly thrown over their 
antlers and then they are driven to mix with the 
wild gazelles, Like seeks like, and the latter soon 
make up to their tame companions, bringing their 
heads in close proximity to those of the others. The 
noose which is round the antlers of the tame animal 
falls over the head of the other and pulls it down, 
The more it struggles the more jt gets entangled 
noose, and can not possibly escapsy This method 
is in use all over India, ek 


Buffalocs are very plentiful in the steppes. They 


si ry 

1 In the text amelden Kalmish us wrhe corresponding to 
the porson wrIly uM amel mande, which is also used to express 
unfilness for childbearing. 

2 The burning of widows (Sultec) has in recent times been put 
a slop to by the English, and it is very chatacteristic that (he 
Moguls had, long before that time, endeavoured to check the custom. 
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are hunted with clephants. Turrets are placcd on 
the elephant’s back in which several men are hidden. 
Thus they traverse the plain and as soon as the 
elephant comes up with the buffalo he attacks him 
with his tecth and holds him till the hunters get 
off his back and capture him. Wild oxen (Gau- 
Kutas)! are hunted in a similar manner, but they 
are much stronger than other animals of their kind, 
and their tongue is supposed to have such force, 
that they can kill a man with it. The Emperor 
Humayun once told me a story, to the effect that 
one of these wild oxen having overtaken a man, 
flayed him with his tongue from head to foot. The 
Emperor vouched for the truth of this story with 
an oath, The best kutas are found in the land of 
Bahr-itch, perhaps that accounts for their being called 
Bahri-Kutas (which means scea-kutas), although they 
belong unquestionably io the terrestrial animals 4% 
I might go on enumerating many more interesting 
and curious things to be seen in India, but it would 
keep me too tong, . 

About the middie of Rebiul Evvel we left for 
Kabul. We crossed the River Lahore in ships, ard 


t Also called Khutaz and Kudaz, a kind of horned cattle, Their 
tail is used, as an ornament to hang round the horse's neck. 
2 Pavet de Courteille: Dictionaire Turk-Onientnl, translates 


bigs, by boeuf matin, 
~ 


at 
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came presently to another large stream which had 
to be crossed. Finding no ships at hand, we built 
a raft of barrels and chairs! and so managed to 
reach the other side, Next we came to Bahara where 
another river had to be crossed, this time in ships. 
When 1 iold the governor (Khodja) of this place 
what Ekber had commanded, he exclaimed, “God 
be merciful! As the Padishah was dead we have 
not collected the taxes, the people still owe them, 
T will send round, collect the moncys and hand them 
over to you?” Mir Babu’s and the other Begs who 
were of the company, consulted together and decided 
that as Shah Abul Maali had escaped from his prison 
in Lahore, and might possible have taken refuge 
with his brother Kihmerd Bey in Kabul, it would 
not be safe for them to delay, but they suggested 
that I should wait till the tribute money was collected, 
and follow them as soon as I could, 

But I argued that the roads were unsafe and 
dangetous and that it would be much better to keep 
all together. I acted on the principle, that “The 
contented mind shall be satisfied and the covetous 

ViIn the text, wnt ket. i. a pay sealt, the first being Peisian, 
menning Briel, the second Arabian, meaning, thon, chai. 

2 Te appems fiom this passage Unt the Empeioi's guests only 
received the gifts allotied to them when on theh 1eluin jouney, 


had in fact to collect them fiom the authorities of the distifets 
through which they passed. 
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man shall be humbled.” So I relinquished my claim 
upon the tribute money and continued my journey 
with the othets, After crossing the rivers Khoshab ' 
and Nilab? in ships, I sct foot upon the shore of 
Bakhtai % 


XI. 


Our experience in Bakhtar-Zemin i, c. 
in Kabulistan, 


In the beginning of the month Djemaziul-Evvel 
we left the 1iver Nilab and turned towards Kabul,” 
Fo. fear of the Afghans under Adam Khan, we 
made a quick march through the night, and at 
daybreak we airived at the foot of the mountain, 
So far the Afghans had not seen us, but by the 
time we had reached the top, there were thousands 
of them gathered together. We scized our guns, and 
with God’s help managed to get out of their way, 
and came to the town of Peishuci, i.e. Peshawer. 
Soon after, we crossed the Khaiber Pass, and reached 
Djushai, In the mountains we saw two rhinoccroses 


1 Khoshgh the name of 9 lown in Penjab, situated on the tiver 
Djehlam, and not the name of the river itself, ns our anthor states, 

2 Nilab, blue water, cannot possibly be the iver Kabul. 

3 Bakhtar-Zemin = Balchtauland, i, c. Battin. 
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(Kerkedans)', each the size of a small elephant; they 
have a horn on their nose about two inches long, 
In Abyssinia these animals are much more plentiful. 
Presently we reached Laghman*, and after a 
very toilsome journey through Hezarcland’, we 
enterqd Kabulistan and its capital Kabul, Ie.e I 
visited the two sons of Humayun, Mehemmed Hekim 
Mirza, and Fersukh Fal Mirza; I also saw Mutn’im 
Khan, and, afler presenting the ferman from Humayun, 
I was treated with much honour. Kabul itself is a 
beautiful city, surrounded by mpuntains covered 
with snow, and pleasure gardens with running 
brooks, Pleasure and merriment prevailed every- 
where, feasting and banqueting were the order of 
the day. In every corner were gaily dressed slender 
Luti's $ enticing one with music and song to join 
the merry ciowd; the populace ‘in fact seemed to 


t oo s » Beneially transinted by Rhinoceros, Baber (1356) 
makes mention of this animal under the name of Is gheick, and 
he desciibes it as being about the sive of a buffalo, 

2 Pathaps mote coucatly Taghman, cast of Kabul. 

3 Tierate is the name of the motniainous region, noithanst of 
Poshawer ; also the name ofan Tpaninn Mongoltiibe, dwelling between * 
iat and Kabul. 

4 Yuli dy! is, in Cential Asia, the name given to the Gipsies; 
lo which tibe the dancing and singing damsels and the prostitutes, 
gonetally belonged, This used alsofto be tha case in Tukey ; comp, 
Yehenghi = "musician, dancing gitl, and ‘Tchingnne = Gipsy. 
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have nofthought for any thing, but for pleasure and 
enjoyment, 

‘Who would long for Huri’s and the Paradise whose 
good fortune has brought him amongst the Luli’s 
of Kabul?” 

We, however, had no time for such frivolities, our 
only aim and object was to reach home as soon as 
possible. Mun’tim Khan remarked that the roads were 
snowed up, that the Hindu Kush could not possibly 
be passed, and that it would be far better for 
us to wait a few days in Kabul; but I quickly replied 
that men could overéome mountains, if they had 
the, mind to do so, Thereupon the Governor com- 
manded Mir Nezri the Chief of the Ferashi and 
Peshai, to accompany me, and his men were to 
conduct out hotses and goods safely across the 
mountainpass. We left Accordingly in the beginning 
of Djemazi wl Evvel and came to Karabag! and 
from there to Tcharikdr and Pervanes or Mervan. 


1 Kasa-bag (black-gaden) marked on the maps mocly as Bag 
(gaeden), Tcharikar lics north of Kabul, and Peivane lies in the 
same ditection as the Pass of that name at the foot of the Tindit 

1 Kush, Our author did not take the 1oute now genainlly used, 
deioss the Dendanshiken (tooth-breaker), but the other, which Hes 
mote to the east, and which was the one followed by Baba. 
This is ong of the Pe.vanpnsses, which, starting fiom the place of 
thal same name leads to Badjgah and fiom there into the valley 
of Endemb, Comp.: tA jowneyiitg the sources of the iver Oxus,? 
by Capt, John Wood, Published by Yule. LXV. 
Le 
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This was Nezri’s native country. He collected his 
men and they took us across to the other side of 
the mountain. It was a very difficult passage, but 
we accomplished it that day and spent the night in 
a village at the foot of the pass. 





Xi. 
The condition of Badakhshan and Khatlan, 


Early in the month of Redjeb we came to the 
city of Anderab and jowncyed from thete thiough 
Badakhshan to Talikan whee I had an interview 
with Suleiman Shah! and his son Ibrahim Mirza, 
On the day of our arival the Mirza had met us, 
and roccived me in his pleasure garden; I offered 
him some presents and a Ghazel. The Miiza, who 
understood poetry, entered into a poctical competition 
with me, and introduccd me next day to his father 
to whom I also offered gifts and a Ghazel. The 
Sovereign also showed me much attention and loaded 
me with signs of his favour, There was hostility 
between Pir Mohammed Khan the ruler of Balkh 


* Suleiman Shah was the son of Khan Mivza the Wise, 0 cousin 
of Babe's, He had usurped the tone of Bednkhshan in 1508, and 
was afterwaids established by Ivmayun as .ulet ove: the whole 
of the Upper-Oxits-tenitory, 


and Khatlan 6y 





and Borak Khan the rule: of Transoxania, and the 
roads were made unsafe, the more so as Pir Moham- 
med’s younger brother had raised a revolt in Kunduz, 
Kavadian, and Termed, which districts were now in 
great tumult. They advised me therefore to travel 
by the way of Badakhshan and Khatlan', and both 
Suleiman and his son presented me with horses and 
garments of honour, besides giving me a lette: of 
“recommendation to Djihanghir Ali the ruler of 
Khatlan who had married his younger sister; and 
go I journeyed to Kishm the capital of Badakhshan *. 
I saw the Sovereign’s pleasure garden, and Humayun’s 
garden Duabe, and proceeded from Kalai Zafar ? to 
Rustak and fiom there to Bender Semti!. I approached 
Dalli in Khatlan fiom the Kashgar (castern?) side, 
and made a pilgrimage to the grave of Seid Afi 
Hamadani, and fiom there I went to Kulaba® where 

§ From the political condition shendy 1cfered to, it is quite 
evident why ow author chose this very diMeult, roundabout route 
past Badakhshan, the same ioule which was taken by Shetlant 
Khan, Baber's adveisaty, diuing his campaign against Khosiu Shah, 


Pat of ancient Khatlan, also called Khotl, is now included In the 


Province of Kulab. 
2 Felsabad is now the capital of Badakhshan. It was Suleiman 


Shah who made Kishm his residence. . 

3 Kalai Zafar (castle of victory), is situnted on tha Koktche n 
tufbutey of the Oxus, 

+ Now Semti} on the left side of the Pendja, 

§ Now Kuinb, (1810 ft, above the sen), situnied on a tributary 
of the Oxus, 
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T met with Djihanghir Ali Khan, and after presenting 
my Icticr of recommendation, he gave me an escort 
of 50 men to conduct me to Charsui where I crossed 
the Pul-i-Senghin ! (stone bridge), and dismissed the 
men who had escorted us. 


XIII, 
Events in Turan, i. e. Transoxania, io 


On the day that I crossed the bridge, I first set 
foot on Transoxanian soil. After a day’s rest I 
proceeded to Bazar No (New-Market), and from there 
to alittle place called Tchiharshembe, where I visited 
the grave of the Khodja Yaakub Tcharkhi. Then on 
to Tchaganian, i. c. Hissar-i-SShadman% I visited 
Timur Sultan, the Kagalga® (sel) of the Ozbeg 
rulers and passed mount Senghirdek* where it always 


1 Neithe: Chaisui no. Pul-i-Senghin aie to bo found on any 
modem map, but as the author tdentifies [issnr with Chaganian, 
i, e places the former in the dominion of the Intie: province, we 
may take fl; that the Kafinihan-tiver was then the boundaly line 
of Transoxania. , 

2 Tlissar, situated at the confluence of the Tok and the Khankn- 
Peryn, formerly known as Ihssm-l-Shadman. 

4 Probably an ancient title which in its present form is not 
mentioned in any lexicons o1 vocnbulniics. 

4 Songhisdek is mentioned on the modern maps of Centinl-Asia, 
hetween Sehti-Sehs and Sari-Asiya (Yellow Mill),ens the name of 
a steam and of a place, but not as the name of a mountain. 
Seng-ghiidck means: a stone tent, 
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rains and a considerable strcam is formed at the foot of 
the mountain, and I marvelled at the wonderful works 
of God. The next station was Sehri-Sebz, i. c. Kesh, 
where I met Hashim Sultan who gave me permission 
to continue my journcy to Samarkand. With great 
difficulty we got across the mountain! situated 
between the two last named places; we touched the 
little town of Mazar and in the beginning of Shaaban 
“we reached Samarkand, which is a perfect paractisc. 
Here I saw Borak Khan?(more correctly called Noruz 
Ahmed), who, in return for my humble offerings, 
gave me a horse and garments of honour. It was 
this same Borak Khan to whom his Majesty the 
Padishah had sent cannon and guns by the hand 
of Sheikh’s Abdullatif and Dadash, At the time of 
my arrival Abdullatif Khan, the ruler of Samafkand, 
was dead*, and Borak had taken his place. Pir 
Mohammed Khan in Balkh, and Burhan Seid Khan * 

t This must be mount Kmatope (Black Mill) (18x ft). 

2 Borak Khan, a son of Mahmud Khan, who was defeated hy 
Sheibani, IIe was a native of the steppes in the Noutheast of Tians- 
oxania, and, favomed by the bad goveinment of Burhan Khan he and 
‘his horsemen, consisting of Kighises and Kalmuks, invaded the land, 
and took possession of the capital, Sammkand. Ile died in the year 
963 (1555). The incidents connected with his iclgn, which our 
author mentions, aie the mote valuable to us as We find no mention 
of them anywhere clse, 

3 Tle died in the yem 959 (1851), 


4 Called by abheviation Burhan Khan, an uncle of Obeidullah. 
Ue reigned only a shout time and died in 964 (1556). 
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in Bokhara, declared their independence, and Borak’s 
first business was to settle this matter, He began 
by taking Samarkand and proceeded to Shehri Sebz, 
where a great battle was fought, in which the 
Ketkhuda (overseer) of the Osman soldiers fell, He 
then took the stronghold and marched to Bokhara, 
which place he laid siege to. Seid Buthan, the ruler 
of Bokhara, made peace with Borak, relinquished the 
place to him, and retired to Karakul where thee 
brother of Pir Mohammed Khan then reigned. He, 
however, gave up the place to Seid Burhan. When 
Borak Khan entered Samarkand, the Aga of the 
Osmans! had just started with a few men on their 
way to Tukey, having taken the way of Tashkend 
and Turkestan, Ahmed Tchaush was also on the 
point of returning to Turkey by the way of Bokhaia 
and Kharezm, for part of the Janissaries had enlisted 
under Seid Burhan and the remainder joined his 
son, About igo remained faithful to Borak Khan. 
When he had communicated all this to me he added: 
“Tam now as a liar before his Majesty the Sultan 
of Turkey, for I can do nothing, but if thou wilt 


' Agn of the Osimans, was the litle of a commande of the 
Janissmics which Sultan Suleiman had sent fiom Constantinople 
to Samatkand to support the authoiily of the Enskein Turks, Ou 
author theiefore came heie tnexpectedly in contact with his 
countiymen. 
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help me, something may yet be done.” He offered 
me the government of a Province, but I said that 
with such a small army nothing could be done, 
moreover that, without the consent of my Padishah, 
I could not stir in the matter. He thereupon proposed 
to send an envoy to the Sublime Porte to explain 
the situation. As a matter of fact he had already 
decided to send Sadr Alem, a descendant of Khodja 
«Ahmed Jesewi', and gave him a letter, in which 
he expressed his willingness in the future to satisfy 
every wish of the Sultan. He discharged me however, 
Duing my stay in Samarkand I made a pilgrimage 
to the grave of the prophet Danicl, to the place 
of the Khidr (Elias), to the cloak and to the wooden 
shoes of the prophet, and also to the Koian, written 
by Ali himself?. Besides these places I visited the 
graves of the following sheikhs and sages: the author 
of Hidayet, Ebu Mansur Matridi; Shah-Zinde, Khodja 


§ Khodja Ahmad Josewi, the Pationsnint of Turkestan, whose 
giave in Autia Ata is lo this day eagerly visited by pilgiims, See 
my, “Geschichte Buchnia’s,” Il, pp. 38 and 205, See ulso my 
“Tchagataische Sprachstudien,” p. 115. 

2 When in Samatkand I could lenin nothing about the cloak 
and the Naaln (wooden shocs) of the Prophet, but the copy of 
the Kotan here 1eferred to, was extant in the Mausoleum of Timur, 
This latter however although 9 very old Mannscilpt in Kali letters, 
has not descegded from Kaliph Ali, nor yot fiom Kaliph Osman; 
ut hag been nought to ‘Iimkestan by the descendants of Khodja 
Alia, and fiom Samaikand the Russinns took it to St, Petesbug. 
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Abdullah, Khodja Abdi-birun, Khodja Abdi-de:um, 
the Tchopanata, and the Kazizade of Rum, and 
the grave of the 444,000 Transoxanian sages. 

But to retuun to Borak Khan. One day, while 
talking together, he asked me which of all the cities 
I had visited pleased me most. I teplied with the 
following stanza: 

‘Far fiom home no one longs for Paradise. 

For in his eyes his native town is superior evens 

[to Bagdad.’ 

“Thou hast spoken well,” said the Khan, 

Now as regards the embassage to Constantinople 
Sadr Alem proposed to go by Turkestan, but when | 
he was told that the Nogai tribe of the Mangit 
committed violence upon travellers and that the 
roads swarmed with robbers and highwaymen, who 
gave no quarter to musulmans', but plundered and 
ill-treated any that came fh their way, he decided 
to tiavel through Bokhara. 

Unfortunately, just then the news came that Scid 
Burhan had again declared wa: with Borak Khan, 
and that the latter’s son Kharezm Shah had been 
attacked. Borak Khan advised me thereupon to 


1 Consequently they belonged at that Ume still to the Shaman 
faith, an inletesting fact and easily explained when we consider 
that at the time of Timm, both Kighies and Turkomans me 
desciibed as heathen, 
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remain at Ghidjduvan until the return of the cnvoy. 
If no hostilities took place we might travel by that 
way, but otherwise we were to wait until he sent 
someone to conduct us safely through Bokhara. To 
this I agreed. On the fifth of Ramazan we started, 
touched Kala and Kerminch, crossed the river of 
Samarkand! at Duabe, and so arrived at Ghidjduvan?, 
where I visited the grave of Khodja Abdul Khalik, 
+ As the Muirza(?) was not here, and no news 
concerning him could be obtained, we went on to 
Pul Rabat. Meanwhile the troops of Prince Kharezm 
Shah had prepared for battle’, Suddenly Khan Ali 
Bey, the Prince’s tutor, accosted us with the question 
"whither we were going. When I replied: “to Bokhata,” 
he said: “Seid Burhan the ruler of Bokhaia threatens 
to attack Piince Kharezm Shah, and we piay thee 
to help us.” “How now!” I cried, “we help no man; 
Boiak Khan has not requested us to do so; on the 
contrary, he has charged us to go to Ghidjduvan, 


1 Ils name is Zeiefshan o1 Kohik, 

2 Ghidjduvan the most noitherly town of the Khanate on the 
Watkend river. 

5 In the text marly > walt keyim 1¢ kedjim, more couectly, 
kiyim ve kedjim = full equipment, the fast word (Kdyim) meaning 
aimout of the wari, the second (kedjim), equipment of the hoises, 
hom kid, felt, becnuse the trappings of the horses were made 
of haid felt, Comp, aaSyS with Pavel de Coubeille, Dictionnaire 
Twk-Oriental, p. 483. 
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and there to await the return of the envoy, So we 
continued on our way, As we approached Minar 
(Spire) about roo redcoais (Ala tchapan)' rushed 
down upon us crying: “In the name of the Mirza 
turn back,” and at the same time they struck one 
of my companions, Immediately we prepared to 
fight, when a Seid sprang forward and commanded 
the Ozbegs to stop. Both sides held back and the 
Seid announced that the Mirza sent us grecting anc 
desired us not to proceed any further but to look 
on from a distance. So we were compelled to turn 
back. With ten of my companions I had an interview 
with the Mirza who renewed his request that we 
should help him; but I 1¢fused again, whereupon 
{en guns were forcibly taken from us and we were 
commanded to remain meie spectators, The Prince’s 
bearing was very haughty before he had sighted 
the enemy, for as the proverb says: 
‘Our own fist is always of iron, 
Until we receive the first box on the car,’ 

But no sooner had Seid Burhan appeared in sight, 
from the opposite direction, then the Prince retreated 
across the bridge to the Rabat (Karvanserai). I went on 
with six companions, which I left behind me in the 
court of the kiosk. Seid Burhan advanced with rooo 


. 
' May stand for colowed cont, and meiely indicates the dis- 
tinguishing colow of the regiment. 
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Kiail-Ayaks ', i, e. young men from Bokhara, and 
40 Turkish archers, therefore well equipped for war. 
In a moment he defeated the Prince, who, being 
wounded by a bullet, took flight, leaving his co- 
lours, musical and other military instruments behind 
him on the battlefield. Of my three companions 
which fled with the Prince, one was wounded by 
a lance and died soon after, and while the others 
vetieated with the Ozbegs into the Rabat where 
they were altacked by Seid Burhan, I went on to 
meet the army to enquire after the Mirza, leaving 
my horse in charge of two men, I heard that he 
was quartered close to the Rabat, and asked to be 
conducted into his presence, and just as T was crossing 
the bridge, attended by a few men, some villain 
wounded me with an arrow, This was the signal for 
a general attack, swords were raised on all sides 
and I was very near losing my life. 

Fortunately the attack had been witnessed by 
the Osmans serving under the “Khan; they had 
recognised me and came to my rescue, calling oul: 
“This man is the guest of our Prince, what then is 
the meaning of this?” The Ozbeghi (commander of 
to men), immediately stopped the attack and apprized 
the Khan of what had taken place, whereupon the 





. 
1 Literally, Red-feet, meaning people that go baie-footed, hence 
the expiegsion; vagabond, and vagtant. 
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latter, a glorious youth, hasicned to me, embraced 
me, and begged my forgiveness, for it was by accident, 
he said, that I had become mixed up in the battle 
and I had been attacked on the principle of the 
pioverb which says: ‘Wet and dry buins togethei.’ 
He commissioned two officers to conduct us over 
the bridge, during which transport two more of my 
people were attacked and received swordwounds, I 
lost on this occasion a beautiful led-horse, all my 
cooking apparatus, one pack-horse and 10 saddle- 
horses which were stolen by the soldiers. With much 
difficulty I got across the bridge and while I was 
resting at a little distance, the Khan, to please me, 
ordered the Turkish soldicrs stationed in the Rabat 
to hand the place over to me, as we were innocent 
and free from all reproach, As I approached the 
place I called out: “Stop fighting, I am here and 
the Khan will pardon you for my sake.” Thus the 
Rabat fell into my hands and with it some of the 
lost horses, but many of the firearms were irrevocably 
lost. My two men, who had been taken prisoner in 
the fight, had escaped, and so we proceeded to the 
town which we reached that night. Seid Burhan 
spoke thus to me: “Be thou my guide in this and 
in the noxt world, ihis land shall henceforth belong 
to thy Padishah, thou shalt rule in’ Bokhara and 
I will retire to Karakol.” “Not so,” was my reply, 
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“if thou gavedst me the whole Jand of Transoxania 
I could not stay here, Know, oh Khan! that I shall 
report before the Sublime Porte, the injustice which 
has been donc to thee, and my glorious Padishah 
will be gracious unto thee, and possibly the go- 
vernment of these provinces will be entrusted to 
thy care.” These words pleased the Khan, he gave 
a banquet in my honour and showed me much 
kindness, and during the fortnight which I spent in 
Bokhara he visited me every day in the pleasure 
garden which served as my residence. I composed 
a Ghazel in his honour which highly delighted him 
and led to many poetical discussions. When at last 
I desired permission to continue my journey, he 
demanded of me that I should give him our iron 
guns in exchange for his brass ones, He pressed 
me so hard that I was compelled to give in, and 
received 40 brass muskets in return for all the iron 
ones which we had Icft, I also had to exchange my 
led-horse for a gelding, besides giving him two 
precious books. 

Meanwhile the cnvoy from Borak Khan had 
arrived, who apologized to me for his son (Khareazm 
Shah), and made peace with Seid Burhan through 
the mediation of the Ghidjduvani Abdul Sultan, 
Thus peace &nd sccurity weie once more restored. 

I delayed in Bokhara to make pilgrimages to the 
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graves of Bahacddin Nakishbendi, Kazi Khan, Tchar 
Bekir, Khodja Ebn THifz Kebir, Sadr’ esh Sheriat, 
Tadj esh Sheriat, Scid Mir Kelal (the spiritual head 
of Baha-eddin,) Sultan Ismail the Samanide, Eyub 
and Sarakhsi, and after that I journcyed to Kharezm. 

Our way led first to Kaiakol, then to Farab where 
we crossed the Oxus in ships, and early in the month 
Shavval I touched Iranian soil, namely Khorasan. 
The first town I stopped at was Tchardjui!, where 
I visited the giave of Khodja Meshed, a brother of 
Imam Ali Musa ?, Then we took the road through 
the wilderness’ to Kharezm. By day and by night 
we had to wage war against lions+, it was not safe 
for one man to go alone to diaw water; but at last, 
after 10 days of unulterable weariness, we reached 
Hezaresp® and from there in five days, Khiva®, 
where I visited the grave of Pehlevan Mahmud Pi, 

' Techadjui (more coiectly Tchihn-djui = fow brooks, afta 
fow Uibutanics of the Oxuy which ae there), was at that time 
Peisinn tetitory, and came only lo be reckoned to Hokhaia after 
the seizwe af Abdullah Khan, 

4 Name of tho shlite Saint in Meshed, 

4 Consequently the left side of the tiver. 

# Cwlous it scems that 300 yeas ago, lions wee so plentiful 
in those parts, while in modein Umes there has been no sign of 
them in the steppes of Tukestan. 

4 In the (ext enlled Uozmus, by mistake, 

6 It appems strange that om author consiston{ly wiiles Khiva, 
wheiens Abulghazi who wrote 100 yenrs Inter uses aya Khiwak 
the olde: fom of the word. 
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XIV. 


Our experiences in Kharezm and 
“Deshti-Kipchak. 


Towards the end of Shavval we left Khiva and 
in five days we came to Kharezm where I made 
the acquaintance of Dost Mohammed Khan and his 
brother Esh-Sultan '. I visited the graves of Sheikh 
“‘Nedjmeddin Kubeia, Sheikh Ali Rametin, Sheikh 
Khalweti Yan, Imam Mohammed Bari’i, Sahib Kuduri, 
Djar Ullah Ulama, Molla Husein Kharezmi (the 
expounder of the Koran), Seid Ata, and Hekim Ata, 

When tt was brought to my knowledge that the 
holy Sheikh Abdullatif had died in the city of Vezir, 
I could not rest until I had made a pilgrimage to 
his grave in company with a few friends. As this 
saint had been moreover my spiritual adviser in 
Sufism, I recited the whole Koran over his grave, 
to insure for him éverlasting pcace and bliss in 
Paradise, We also cooked a pilaf, (a 1ice dish) and 
I prepared a Chronogramm in commemoration of 
his death. 

1 Dost Mohammed Khan, o1 simply Dost, who was then the 
1uler of Khaezm, and his bother Esh-Sultan, weie both sons of 
Budjuga Khan. Theit rival to the tlhone was [Tndjim Khan, who 


conquered both in tun and put them to death. (Comp. Abulghaal: 
Edition Desmaison, p. 236). 
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Having received letters of commendation to 
the Manghit chiefs, from Hadji Mohammed Sultan, 
Timur Sultan and Mahmud Sultan, the three sons of 
Agatai Khan, I returned to Kharezm where Sheikh 
Sadr Alem, the envoy of Borak Khan had meanwhile 
also arrived. Our party consisted besides ourselves 
of the wife of Sheikh Husein of Kharezm (daughter 
of Makhdum Aazam), the Sheikh’s son, and a few 
moslems; we travelled in canjages. Most of the 
company wore clothes of sheepskin and they wanted 
tis to do the same, for they said, the Manghit' are 
worse even than the Ozbegs and when they sce 
strangers they invariably take them for Russians %, 
which is synonimous to saying, they attack them. 
Thus we were compelled to don the outlandish gab 
(sheepskin), for, as I said to encourage my people: 
'A wise man follows the ways of the world and 
makes no trouble of it.’ 

Thus equipped we stated in the first days of 
Zilkaada, For more than a month we wandered 
about in the Deshti Kipchak (Kirghiz steppe). It 


§ The tithe of the Manghit, now belonging to the settled 
population of Khiwa, scems at that time still to have led a nomadic 
Vife, inhabiting the steppe between the Ail and the Caspian sen, 
now the home of the Kiighizes, 

2 The Nomads of Continl Asin femed’ the Russinns, for Unce 
yems hefoic that time (1554), Czar Ivan Wassilyewich haa conquered 
Astalchan. 


a 
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was late in the autumn, and at that time of the year 
not a bird, not a wild ass (Onagre) can be seen, 
for there is not a vestige of verdure, not a drop 
of water to be found, It was one interminable 
wilderness; one desert steppe. At last we came to 
a place called Sham and shortly after to Saraidjik ' 
where we met some Hadji’s and three of the Moslems 
which had been discharged at Samarkand. These 
latter were quite naked, and at sight of us they 
ctied: “Whither go ye? Astrakhan is taken by the 
Russians, Ahmed Tchaush has fought a battle with 
them and our Aga has been plundered by the troops 
of Arslan Mirza. The way is blocked, be warned 

and go back,” In vain I quoted the lines; 

“We are but poor beggars, what haim can 
[befall us? 
For ten armed men cannot rob one who 

; {has nothing,” 
The rest of the company, especially the mer- 
chants, were not of my opinion; they proposed to 


§ (sce page 80), By Deshti-Kipchak = the steppe of the Kipchnks, 
oilental writers wndeistand the steppe situated between Khmiezm and 
the Volga tenttory. Ibn Batata likewise accomplished the distance 
between Kharezm (now Usghendy) and Snraidjik in 30 days, 

1 Sainidjik, small palace on the bank of the Uial, about one 
hom’s distance ‘fiom the Caspian Sea, Jenkinson in 1558 found 
the place still infact, but Pallas in the past continy found only 
extensive ruins to indicate the place, 


6 
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delay a few days in Kharezm and await events for: 

“Speed is from the Devil and patience is from God.” 

The envoy and the other Moslems were of the same 
mind, and so I reluctantly retraced my steps to 
Kharezm, The envoy returncd to Samarkand, but 
all the rest remained in Kharezm, and when Dost 
Mohammed Khan, the ruler of Khiva, enquired of 
me by which route I now proposed to travel, I 
replied, “I will go by the way of Meshhed in Khorasan 
to Irak Adjemi and from there to Bagdad.” There- 
upon the Khan said: “Remain here with us, In the 
Spring the Manghits seek their pastures, possibly the 
Russians may also quit the land by that time, and, 
remember, the way to Bagdad is long.” 

But I could not agree to this and in support of 
my argument I quoted the proverb: ‘To the lover 
Bagdad is not far distant‘; so at last the Khan had 
to give in. He agreed to my departure, gave me a 
beautiful horse, and to my companions he gave the 
carriage in which we had travelled up to here. As 
regards our route my first plan was to travel by 
the way of the Caspian sea and Shirvan, but my 
companions did not like this, because the musulman 
army which had lately broken up from Kaffa? had 
become involved in a bloody war with Abdullah Khan, 


1 Ashika Bagdad irak deyildir, a well-known Turkish proverb, 
8 Ancient Theodosia in the Crimea, 
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who would not permit any Turks to pass that way. 
Next we made enquiries about the roads of Circassia, 
past Demir-Kapu, but we heard that the Circassians 
had raised’ a revolt, There remained thercfore only 
the way of Khorasan and Irak, and concerning these 
districts we learned that the Persian King was in 
. perfect harmony with our glorious Padishah', but 
that the Bey of Kizilbash (the Shiite officer) would 
probably prevent us from obtaining admittance to the 
Shah. I thought to myself, ‘Where God does not 
slay, man’s attempts are but futile;’ moreover, ‘they 
who fear death, should not venture on travels ;’ — 
so after duly consulting the horoscope ?, and having 
made quite sure that there was no other way open 
to us, I decided to travel through Persia, The camels 
were hired and all was ready; I went to take leave 
of Dost Mohammed, the ruler of Khiva who remarked 
casually that it was quite impossible for us to travel 
with firearms through the enemy’s land, Thereupon 


1 At that time the King of Paorsin was Thomasp Sheh, and it 
so happened (hat he was on frieridly terms with Sultan Suleiman, 
for about this lime a gorgeous ambassy was sent by the ruler of 
the Ottoman empire to Knzvin, as recorded by Rauzat cs Sefa in 
the VIII Book, 

2 Istikhare = Honoscope, is consulted by opening the Koran 

“at hazard ond the passage at which it opens gives the answer, 
Another way is by the throwing of dice, or by seizing the rosary 
(Tesbih) at hasard; when the even or uneven number of the beads 
decides the question, 
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we gave half of our arms to the Khan, and the other 
half to his younger brother Esh Sultan, We received 
a letter of commendation to Ali Sultan a brother 
of Tin Sultan, and being well stocked with provisions 
and large skins for water, and trusting in God, wo 
started on our journey to Kharezm in the beginning 
of the month Zilhidje. 


XV. 
Our Fate in Khorasan. 


By divine grace we got safely across the Oxus! 
and encamped on the opposite shore, awaiting the 
arrival of the rest of our party. While there, the 
wife of Sheikh Husein sent me a message to say 
that she had had a dream in which she had seen 
her father, the holy Makhdum Aazam, who had come 


1 This passage is of special geographical interest. As our 
author came fiom Khavezm on the left shoia of the Oxus and 
crossed the river on his way to Khorasan he refers here undoubtedly 
to the old couse of this river, mentioned by Abulgacl As tho 
Oxus in its couse downstream fiom Tchaidjui, reveals several old 
rivaibeds, the ditection here indicated by Sidi Ali must be one 
of the two cowises which ian either fiom Tlezaesp or from Khanka 
in sonth-westerly direction into the Caspian Sea. Most Mkely it was 
the latter bianch, as it was at that time the move important of 
the two, and according to Abulgazi, culture had reached » considerable 
height along its shoucs. 
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from Vezir to Kharezm in company with another 
holy sage. Arrived in the town he had thus addressed 
the people, who welcomed him joyfully: “Mir Sidi 
Ali has read the Koran over my grave in Vezir, and 
he has supplicated for my patronage. I have therefore 
come to help him and to lead him safely through 
Khorasan,” This message filled me with joy. I struck 
camp next morning and the day following we arrived 
in Dorum!; we passed through, unmolested by 
Mahmud Sultan and proceeded to Bagwai*, which 
place we also passed, without being hindered by Pulad 
Sultan, and came to Nesa *, Flere I found Ali Sultan, 
former governor of Merw, and brother of Tin Sultan, 
to whom I offered my letter of commendation from 
Esh Sultan, and was allowed free passage, for every 
body in these parts is devoted to his Majesty our 
Padishah, Thus we came to Bawerd (Abiwerd)* and 
Tus where I visited the graves of Imam Mohammed 
Hanifi and of the poet Firdusi; and on the first of 
Muharram of the year 964, I reached Meshhed-i- 

! This is Derum, frequently mentioned by Abulgazl, as stunted 
on the old road fiom Kharozm to Khoinsan. 


2 Bagwai, on the same iond, but is now no longer marked on 
the map. 

3 Nesa, frequently mentioned in the middle ages, situated in 
the Noith of Peisia, Its .uins haye been visited by many modein 
tinvellers in the neighbomhood of Ashkabad, 

4 Abiweid is more conect; it is the modein Kaha, a station 
on the Tians-Caspian-line, 
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Khorasan, where I immediately made a pilgrimage 
to the grave of Imam Ali Musa Riza, the prince 
of Khorasan. 

When at sea, during the great storm some time ago, 
I had vowed to give a Tumen to the Imam; now 
I fulfilled my vow, and paid a Tumen to Mutawali 
(the overseer of the Mosque and Mausoleum) and 
L also paid a Tumen to the Seid. In Meshhed I found 
Ibiahim Mirza the son of Behram Mirza, who oc- 
cupied the throne there; also Suleiman Mirza the 
son of the Shah, and his Vekil (representative) called 
Kokche Khalipha, who entertained me at a banquet. 

In the course of our conversation, these gentlemen 
naturally wished to draw me into an argument upon 
the succession and sanctity of the Khaliphs Ali, 
Ebubekr, Omar and Osman; but I acted upon the 
principle that silence is the best answer to give a 
fool, and I was silent. They pressed me, however, and 
I told them the story of Khodja Nasreddin who 
was once asked to read the Koran in the Mosque, 
to which he had replied, ‘this is not the place,’ 
“And now,” I said, “I have not come hither to argue 
with you, and I refuse to be questioned.” It was 
with great difficulty that I at last rid myself of them |, 


' Cmious enough the same custom still prevails in Persia, for 
when I visited this Iand thee hundied years Tater, disguised as 
an Osmanli, I had much te suffer fiom the indisetion of the 
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——— 
One of the guests, unfortunately, was a miscreant, 


of the name of Ghazi Bey; he gave vent to his wath 
in these words: “It is not seemly to send such people 
as these to the Shah, How do we know that they 
may not kill the men that we give them as an 
escort, and then take flight. Very possibly they belong 
to the Ottomans that were sent to Borak Khan, or 
pethaps they are the beareis of a secret corespon- 
dence, and it might be advisable to search them.” 

The Mirza (Ibrahim) approved of this plan, and 
the next moining 200 men in armour (kurdji) sur- 
rounded the kervanserai and took us prisoners. As 
the proverb says: “Those who can not be caught 
by fair means, will be by foul play.” 

We were each of us put in charge of one of the 
guards; I was taken to the apartment of the Kokche 
Khalipha, with my two attendants. My horses weie 
given in anothe: man’s chaige, and my other effects 
were entrusted to Mutawali’s keeping. They made 
us undress, and as it was winter we suffered much 
from the cold. The next day the Mirza took from 
me all my official papers and sundty letteis which 
Thad received from different princes, and had them 
all put into a bag and sealed, 


Shiite fanatics. By night and by day, on the mach and al rest, 
it was always this same vexed question of the succession, which 
had to be discussed. 


+ 
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When my companions saw this they trembled for 
thair lives, but I comforted them with the sayings “He 
who falls through no mistake of his, will not shed tears,” 
and “Since fate has not forgotten to bring thee in to 
this would, it will not forget to take thee out of it,” 
and further “Patience is the key to the final goal.” 

So we calmly resigned ourselves to our fate. A 
little later on all were put in chains, except my- 
self; but I was strictly guarded by five men. This 
action of the Mirza troubled me not a little, and 
although I tried to make light of it, my heart was 
very heavy. I wrote a Ghazel to comfort myself, 
and with the inspiring thoughts suggested by it 
fresh in my mind, I fell asleep, and being in a seml- 
conscious state, a divine inspiration in the form of 
a Murabba ' was vouchsafed to me, which I sent to 
Mutawali. This composition caused great excitement 
among the nobility of the place, About the same time 
one of the attendants of the Imam declared (whether 
it was true or feigned I cannot say) that in his 
dream he had seen the Khaliph Ali, who had charged 
him to go and set Mir Sidi Ali free. The news of 
this dream sptead rapidly through the town and 
stiricd up the people, whose sympathics were now 
all tuned in my favour, 


} Mwabba = Quatain, a poem consisting” of four lined 
verses, 
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Mutawali and Seid went to the Mirza and said: 
“This man came on a pilgrimage to visit the shrine of 
the Imam, He is under a vow and desires to go to the 
Shah. As the Shah is on fiiendly terms with the 
Padishah of Turkey it is not right that we should 
in any way trouble this pilgrim now in the Ashma! 
days. If the man be a traitor, it is sure to come 
to light, for as the Koran says, ‘A trailor is known F, 
by his countenance,’ and there need be no further 
question of suspicion.’ These words of the wise 
man and of Seid did not lose their effect upon the 
Mirza, From my side I pointed ont to him the 
unteliableness of the information upon which he had 
acted, and in order further to enlist his sympathies 
in my favo I sent him three pocms, after which, 
partly for fear of the Shah, and partly regretting 
his rash deed, he gave us ow liberty on the rot 
of Ashura, He loaded me with presents and gave 
another banquet in my honour, He also restored 
to us our horses and our clothes; but many of my 
other possessions I never recovered, Four valuable 
books were taken and the whole of my correspon- 
dence was conveyed by his armourbearcr* Ali Bey 


! Asha days, the fist ro days of the Month Muhatam, which, 
especially in the Shiite pait of Peisia, were kept as holy days. 

2 In the text _ aly splays kapchadji-bashi, may mean chief 
keeper of the pilise from kapcha = puise, o1 chief armourbearer 
from kopcha = mmont, 
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and a Yassaul to the Shah in a sealed. bag, the 
transport being effected on a barrow about the 
middle of Muharram of the said year. Travelling in 
the same Caravan with us was one of the wives of 
the Shah and one of the wives of Behram Mirza, who 
were both returning from a-pilgrimage to the shrine of 
the Imam, I made their acquaintance and they tcated 
us kindly. By my advise my companions comported 
themselves with due courtesy and modesty towards 
the retinuc of these ladies, mindful of the saying: 
“The peace of two worlds depends on two things 
only, courtesy to fiiends and flattery to focs.” 

Arrived in Nishabur I visited the graves of Imam- 
zade Mohammed Mahruk, and of Sheikh Attar 
(ferideddin). Here I also met with Aga Kemal, the 
Vekil of Khorasan, who, however, did not interfere 
with us, In Scbzevar we met with a little hostility, 
but acting on the principle that ‘barking dogs bite 
not,’ we soon got free from these firebrands and 
continued on our way. 





XVI 
Our Vicissitudes in Irak-Adjem. 


Arrived in the Province of Irak we skirted the 
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Demavend range, travelling from Mazendran to 
Bestam, where we visited the graves of Mohammed 
Aftah, Sheikh Bayazid Bestami, and Sheikh Ebul- 
hasan Harkani. The next day we reached Damgan. 

That night one of our company called Ramazan 
the pious, and known as Bolik Bashi!, hada dream. 
Bayazid Bestami with 4o Dervishes had appeared 
unto him and had spoken thus: “Let us pray for 
the safe return of Mir Sidi Ali.” The Sheikh moreover 
had written a passport and Sealed it, “that we might 
not be molested by the way.” — This was his dream 
and when I heard of it I rejoiced greatly and thanked 
God for his mercy vouchsafed ; for this message (from 
the dead), virtually saved my life. Aftcr visiting the 
grave of Imam Djafar in Damgan, we proceeded to 
Semnan, where we visited the grave of Sheikh Ala- 
ed-Dowleh Semnani. In this place they tricd to diaw 
us into sectarian controversies, but I restrained my 
comrades, and reminded them of the Hadis, which 
says: “Ustur zahbak, zahabck in mazhabak,” i. e. hide 
thy gold, thine opinions and thy faith; and J argued 
with them saying, “Not one of you has travelled more 
then I have, and experience has made me wise. A 
wise man does not heed the words of the vulgar 
and the ignorant.” 


1 Baltik-Bashi ¢ degree of rank amongst the Janissaiics, eae hs 
captain of ¢ division, 


¥ 
Whoa! ae 
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They saw the wisdom of my words, and acted 
upon my advise. 

Before long we came to Rei! where I made 
pilgrimages to the graves of Imam Abdul Azim, 
and of Bibi Shehrbanu the consort of Imam Husein. 
Here I also met Mohammed Khudabend a son of 
the Shah’s, and the Kurdji-bashi? Sevindck Aga, 
Their presence was accounted for in this way: Some 
time ago the Shah had sent Ismail Mirza from Kaavin 
to Herat, and had now recalled him to Kazvin. The 
reason of this was that certain things which had 
happened during his rule had come to light, and 
by command of the Shah one of the nobles of Kazvin 
had been executed, and in like manner, also by 
order of the Shah, some followers of Ismail had been 
put to death. After this the Shah commanded Prince 
Mohammed Khudabend to appear before him and 
the Kurdji-bashi was sent to fetch him. I was very 
pleased to meet the Prince who assured me of the 
unwavering devotion of the Shah to our glorious 
Padishah. 

Journeying from Rei it took us a month and a 
half (to the end of Safar) before we reached Kazvin, 
the capital of Irak * 





'In the immediate vicinity of Tehean, 
4 Kuidji-bashi = chief amombener, 
This sutcly mttst mean a month anda halfatter entering Persia, 


e 
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Upon the Shah being told of our arrival we 
were none of us allowed to enter the city, but had 
to take up our quarters in Sebzeghiran, one of the 
neighbouring villages, under the protection of Mo- 
hammed Bey, the Divan Bey! of the Great Vizier 
Maasum Bey. Presently the Ishik Agasi? arrived, 
who took down our names, and the number of 
our horses, and gave his people private instructions 
to watch us strictly at night, until further orders. 

We were told that the Shah was very angry that 
we had been allowed to leave Meshhed without any 
further enquiry, and that in consequence of this 
Kékche Khalipha and Mir Munshi (first secretary) 
had been deprived of office, Following up this in- 
formation, the Kapchadji*, Ali Bey, came to us 
by order of Yassaul Pir Ali, and said: “The people 
here have evil intentions, if you have any ready 
money about you, give it to me to keep, and if 
Providence deliver you out of this plight, I will 
return it; if on the other hand evil should befall 
you it is better that your riches should fall in the 
hands of friends than of foes,” 


-fo. the distance from Rei (Teheian) to Kazvin can ensily be ac- 
complished in two o1 three days. Kazyin was nt that time the 
capital of Persia. 

1 Divan Bey = fist secretary, 

2 Ishik Agasi = chief poiter, a sort of maste: of the ceremonies, 

3 See note on page 89. 
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But I replied: “People who have wandered so 
long in foreign parts carry no cash about them, and 
they who fear death do not venture so far from 
home. I believe in the words of the Koran: ‘He 
who is appointed to dic, cannot delay the hour, 
and without God’s permission no man can slay.’” 

It so happened that the Shah had by this time 
examined the letters which had been conveyed to 
him in a sealed bag, and the ladies who had 
tiavelled with us, bore witness that we were poor 
and harmles folk. Moreover I had sent the Shah 
a Quatiain which had found much favour, so he 
set us free. The Shah commanded his Vekil |, 
Maasum Bey, to offer me a banquet, afler which 
he would himself entertain me. Maasum Bey was 
also commissioned to give me the glad news, that 
I was free to go where I liked, and as an envoy 
was shortly to be sent to the Sublime Porte, I 
might, if I liked, travel by the way of Azerbaidjan 
ive. by Tebriz and Van. Thereupon I requested 
that my desire might be made known to the Shah. 
I said, “we are not prepared to mect the hardships 
of the Van road in the wintertime, and we beg to 
be allowed to travel by the way of Bagdad;” which 
request he graciously granted, 


’ 


Literally: Representative; at the court of the Shah it is also 
the Utle of the oversoor over the culinary depaitmont. 
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On the second day we were invited by the Shah 
to a banquet, and I presented my humble offerings, 
During the feast we conversed upon poetical and 
other subjects and the Shah remarked to his 
courtieis; “These men do not look like intriguers, 
they are only pilgrims and religious fanatics,’ — 
and on the strength of this verdict Kokche Khalipha 
and Mir Munshi were re-instated in their office. I 
received a horse and two changes of robes, a bale 
of silk and several other things; the two Serdars 
received each two robes of honour, and my five 
travelling companions, each one. Altogether the 
Shah behaved handsomely to us and showed a 
marked respect for the person of his Majesty the 
Padishah. 

One day I was invited to a banquet in the large 
Music hall, all the Beys of the royal family being 
present. To give some idea of the magnificence here 
displayed I will only mention that from five hundred 
to one thousand Tumens! had becn spent on the 
decoration of the hall, There were some hundreds 
of velvet and silken brocaded carpets, painted and 
embroidered in figurative designs; quantitics of 


1 In the text yo Ubty! sieg tumene olmush dur — is not 
quite clear, Tumen means ducnt in Persian, but as the word is 
heie used in the dative, it would appem that something has been 
omitted, 
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luxuious cushions and exquisitely artistic tents, 
canopics, and sunshades, 

Yuzbashi Hasan Bey, one of the Shah’s confidents 
turned to me and said: “Is not this indeed a 
treasure house?” “It is,” I replied, “yet the wealth 
of kings is not measured by their gold and silver 
but by their military power.” This remark silenced 
him; he did not return to the subject. 

As the envoy had already started for Tebriz I 
was detained for another month, during which time 
the Shah showed me much attention and I spent 
a good deal of my time in his presence, One 
day he ventured the remark: “Why were those 
300 Jahissaries sent from Turkey to assist Borak 
Khan?” I answered that these had not been sent to 
strenghten Borak Khan’s forces, but merely as an 
escort to the late Sheikh Abdullatif, because it was 
a well known fact that the Circassians! had killed 
Baba Sheikh a*son of the holy Ahmed Jegewi on the 
road from Astrakhadl, ‘and that that route was there- 


' Tho Cirenssians weie at that time not yet Mohammedans, for 
they weie converted late: on by Feuukh Pasha, 
*It appeass hom this passage that the Piigrimsionte fiom Cental 
Asta ta Mecca led tn’ those days past Astialhan, ia, by Khowoem 
and the lowe: Volga, and fiom thoe across the Cauensus via 
“Constantinople to Aiabia, about the same as in modern times, 
when pilgiims travel by the Tianscaspion line, via Batym Baku 
and Constantinople to Meéca. 
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fore made unsafe. If the Padishah had intended 
sto send military help, not.thiee hundred but- some 
thousands of Janissaries would have gone to Bokhara. 

Another time I was diawn into a religious dis- 

pute with Mir Ibrahim Sefevi one of the Shah’s 
relatives and a sage, The conversation ran as fol- 
lows: 

Lorahim: “Why do the learned men of Turkey 
call us unbelievers?” 

ft “Tt is said that the followers of the Prophet 
have been insulted by your countrymen, and 
according to the statutes of our religion, he 
who insults his supertors is an unbeliever.” 

Lbratam: *That is what Imam Aazam (Ebn Hanifa) 
says, but dccording to Imam Shafi this belongs 
to the pardonable offences,” 

i: “T understand that it is customary with you 
to accuse Ayesha the wife of the Prophet 
(mays God have meicy upon her) of immor- 
ality, and as this throws a stigma on the 
Prophet’s name, it is synonymous to blas- 
phemy. The people who can do this are in a 
state of apostasy, and ‘thei: life is forfeited.” 
Their goods can be confiscated and their men 
put in prison. Any one persisting in this 
unbelief is subject to imprisondient, but if 

- they renounce they may, without then wives, 
7 
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with or without marriage 2... ee 

Lovahim; “1 must contradict this. In our cyes 
also, any one who accuses Ayesha of immor- 
ality is an unbeliever and a blasphemer and 
contradicts the Koran; because in the Sacred 
Book, God Almighty testifics to the virtue of 
Ayesha, But all the same we cannot love her 
because she set herself against Ali.” 

f: “Flow do you explain it that although the 
Hadis declares that the Ulema’s are on a level 
with the prophets of the people of Israel, it 
nevertheless frequently happens that offensive 
language is used against the former?” 

Jbvahim: “Does the name Ulema not include our 
Ulema’s also?” 

J: In a facetious way it includes all Ulema’s, 
but beyond this it is a well known fact that it 
is said of them: *The flesh of the Ulema is 
poisonous, their odour is sickening, and to 
eat them is death?;” and if in spite of this 
men will insull them, they must pay the 
penalty both in this world and in the next,” 


‘This passage is obsotuc, It says in the otiginal: Argghigile 
aps! ple eso zis ly gis cs? (Chatumlaina bi nighiah 


ve ba nighiah ve tey dyaiz olur). 
2 The original Ainb provab is as follows: slfas! oes 


rele dah LUST cpap Gey [gad cyt Kegannnd 
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To this he could make no reply and I turned 
the conversation inte another channel. 

The Shah once said to me, “Tell me, since thou 
hast travelled so much, which of the cities thou hast 
visited, pleases thee best.” And I replied: “I have in- 
deed seen most of the cities of this world, but I have 
found none to compare with Stambul and Galata.” 

The Shah allowed this to pass, and continued: 
“At how many Tumens doest thou estimate the 
combined income of the Beys and Beylerbeys of 
Turkey?” to which I replied: “The Beys and Beyler- 
beys of Turkey receive payment according to their 
rank but they enjoy besides this generally a private 
income. Other princes remunerate their officers 
in proportion to the pay of the regiment which 
they command, but if the pay of the Beys and 
other officers in the service of the Emperor of 
Turkey were to be based upon this foundation, it 
would run not into Tumens nor yet Laks! but 
into Kulurs®. To give you an example: The pay- 
ments nade to the Beylerbeys of Rumelia, Anatolia, 
Egypt, Hungary (Budin = Ofen), Diarbekir, Bagdad, 
Yemen, and Algiers, are, cach in themselves, as much 
as any other prince would lay out on the whole 
of his army. This proportion holds good for all the 
other Beylerbeys also, and is in strict accordance 


1 Lak = & 100,000, a sum only used in India, 2 See note 3, page 47. 
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with the superior standing of our government, Quite 
a different system is adopted for the troops under 
[hans and Sultans, for there is always an clement of 
uncertainty there; but in Turkey the army belongs 
to the Padishah, All Beylerbeys and officers are his 
scrvanis and an Imperial command is law and can 
not be irifled with.” 

On this same occasion some of the officers asked 
whether the documents which had becn taken from 
me by Ibrahim Mirza in Meshhed had ever been 
placed before the Shah. This question was answered 
in the affirmative, but I did not like to pursue the 
subject, mindful of the saying: “When evil slumbers, 
cursed be he who rouses it” — and I turned the 
conversation into another channel. 

I preferred to plead my cause with another Ghazel 
which the Shah graciously accepted, and which 
finally led to the desired result, We received per- 
mission to lcave. He wrote a letter expressive of 
his unalterable respect and devotion to his Majesty 
the Padishah, gave me more presents, and com- 


1 Our author refers here to the Feudal system still in use in Central 
Asia at the time that I was there, and he rightly criticises the limited 
power of the rulers, which is the necessary result of it, In Persia 
the relation between the Khans and the Shah was based upon this 
principle Ul quite within madern times, The Sultans of Turkey, 
when at the Zenith of their power, were absolute sovereigns of their 
Jand, But at the commencement of the decline the same relationship 
was established there, as we see from the conduct of the Derebeys. 
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manded Naar Bey, a brother of Yazbashi Hasan 
Bey, to accompany me on the journey. 

While in Kazvin I made a pilgrimage to the grave 
of Imam Shahzade Husein, and in the beginning of 
Rebiul Evvel I started on my journey to Bagdad. 

Near to Sultani, we passed Abhar, and I stopped 
to visit the grave of Pir Hasan the son of Akhi 
Avran, then on to Kirkan (?}) where I visited the 
grave of Mohammed Demtiz! a son of Khodja Ahmed 
Jesewi, and from there to Derghezin and Hamadan 
in which latter place the graves of Ain-ul-Kuzat and 
Pir Ebulalay, the armour-bearers of the Prophet, were 
visited. At Saadabad, our next station, I was met by 
the governor, who treated me with marked attention. 

Then we took our way by Mount Elvend and 
Nihavend (in Suristan) to Bisutun, where I visited the 
grave of Kiazim, and in the village Weis-ul-karn, the 
grave of the Saint of that name. We then proceeded 
to Kasri-Shirin and through Kurdistan to the fortress 
Zendjir. While there we were much interested in 
watching a Humabird? high up in the sky. This is 


! Demtiz = some one possessing strong, i, ¢, active or powerful 
dem or nefes = breath, 

4 IIuma, name of a mythical bird, a kind of Phoenix, which, as 
the legend snys, lives in the air and never touches the carth, and 
is held to be a good omen, Thus for inst, anyone who has been 
ovewhadowed by this bird is destined to be a ruler, [lence the 
yord “TIumayun” = Imperial, an epithet applied to royal persons. 
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supposed to be a good omen, and we were therefore 
wel] pleased, Some cularged upon the good fortune 
presaged by his appearance, others spoke of the 
curious properties of the bird, of whom Saadi sings: 
“The Human is distinguished from all othe: birds, 
In that he lives on bones, yet is’ not a bind of prey.” 

It is a known fact that this bird feeds exclusively 
on bones, The legend says that the Huma, before 
demolishing a bone, carries it up high in the air, and 
then drops it with the result that it breaks into many 
picces. He then swoops down upon these, divides 
them into equal portions and devours them. This is 
the origin of the saying, when Persian officials, through 
extortion, obiain more then they can well digest: 
“They should follow the example of the Humabird 
and divide theiy spoils into smaller, equal portions.” 

Hore, at Zendjir, I dismissed Nazr Bey, whom the 
Shah had given me as an escort, and after crossing 
the great river Tokuz Olum ! (?) we came to Ban(or 
Sheri Ban). Towards the end of the same month 
of Rebijul Sani, we reached Bagdad where we were 
most hospitably received by Khizr Pasha, We did 
not delay however but hurried on to Turkey. 

V'Tokus Olum = nine fords (if Olum be taken for the Tukoman 
word of the same meaning), is not kuawn as the name of a gient 


tiver, because, besides the ‘Tigiis, there are no Inrgo tivers in the 
nejghbomhood of Bagdad, * 
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XVII. 
The rest of our Adventures. 


In the beginning of Djemazi-ul Evvel we crossed 
the Tigris in ships, and after revisiting the sacred 
graves there, we journeyed on. Past Kasri, Semke, 
and Harbi we came to Tekiit and Mossul, and by the 
old road of Mossul and Djizre to Nisibin. From there 
by Diarbekir and Mardin we reached Amed, where 
I saw Iskender Pasha who received me most graci- 
ously. In the course of conversation I told him 
some of our adventures, to which he listened with 
much interest and exclaimed: “You have gone through 
more than even Tamum Dari has done, and as for 
all the marvellous things which you have scen, they are 
beyond the dreams of even Balkiah and Djihan Shah.” 

Questioned upon the different sovereigns and armics 
of the countrics I had visited, I said: “In all the 
world there is no country like Turkey, no sovereign 
like our Padishah, and no army like the Turkish. 
From East to West the fame of the Ottoman troops 
has spread. For victory follows their banner wherever 
they go. May God keep Turkey in wealth and 
prosperity until the last day shall dawn. May He 
preserve our Padishah in health and happiness and 
our troops ever victorious. Amen!” 
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When asked whether our name was known in 
those remoie parts, I answered. “Certainly, more 
than you would think.” 

In the further course of conversation I learned 
that a report of my death had reached the Porte, 
and that therefore the post of Egyptian Admiral 
had been given to Kurdzade the Sandjak-bey of 
Rhodus. [thought to myself: “Long live my Padishah, 
I shall easily obtain another office;” and I comforted 
myself with poctic effusions. Of course I trusted in 
God Almighty, nevertheless 1 was always thinking 
about the conquest of Ormuz and Gujarat, and I 
argued thus to myself; “These fantastic dreams have 
so filled thy brain, that thou art being drawn down 
to the earth by them; the spirit of wandering is 
so slrong in thee that thou canst not give thy body 
rest until it shall return to dust.” 

I resumed my journey to Turkey, in the hope 
soon to set cyes again on Constantinople, Arrived 
in Arghini I visited the grave of the prophet Zilkefl; 
from there by Kharput to Malatia and the grave 
of Seid Ghazi Sultan, a native of that place, and 
shortly afler I reached Siwas, the first station on 
Turkish territory. Ali Pasha received me there with 
marked distinction; I delayed a short time to visit 
the grave of Abdul Wahab Ghazi, and to call upon 
Ali Baba, who gave me his blessing. i. 
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After this I continued my journey to Stambul, 
across the plain of Ken to Kara Hissay Behram Shah 
and through Bozauk to Hadji Bektash, where I made 
pilgrimages to the graves of the Saint of that place, 
and of Balam Sultan; then on to Kirshehr and the 
graves of Hadji Avran and Aashik Pasha, past Ayas 
Varsak to Angora, crossing the Kizil Irmak (Halys) 
by the bridge of Chashneghi: |. I visited the grave 
of Hadji Bairam Sultan and his children, and the 
Khich, and had a friendly interview with Djenabi 
Pasha. From Beybazai we came to Boli, touched 
Modurn, and on to Kunik where is the grave of Sheikh 
Shemseddin; next we came to Tarakli Yenidje and 
Keive, with the bridge over the Sakaria river, past 
Agadj-Deniz, on to Sabandja and Iznikmid? and 
the grave of Nebi Khodja. From there our way led 
past Ghekivize and Skutari, where I crossed the 
Bosphorus, and reached Constantinople in safety. 

God be praised who led me safely through 
manifold dangers, and brought me back to this most 
beautiful country of all the carth. Four ycars have 
passed away; years of much sorrow and misery, of 
many privations and perplexities; but now in this 
year 964 (1556) in the beginning “of Redjeb I have 

' Chashneghii = Cup-bearer, probably the name of the builder, 


2 Junikmid, now Ismid, has better preserved the ancient Greek 
name, 
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once more returned to my own people, my relations, 
and my friends. Glory and praise be to God the 
Giver of all good things! 

His Majesty the Padishah happened to be at 
Adrianople, and on the second day after my return 
I travelled thither, to pay him homage, I had the 
good fortune to be most graciously received by his 
Imperial Majesty. The high Viziers and especially 
Vizier Rustem Pasha, loaded me with kindnesses. 
I was appointed to join the Corps of the Muteferrika 
(officers in attendance on the Sultan) with a daily 
income of sixty akiche, And the Ketkhuda (Inten- 
dant), who had accompanicd me on my travels, had 
his salary increased with 8 aktcho, and was appointed 
Muteferrika for Egypt. One of the Boluk-Bashi (Chef 
d’Escadron) received cight aktche and my othe 
travelling companions each six aktche above their 
ordinary pay. One of these latter was nominated to 
the post of Egyptian Tchaush and the others joined 
the volunteers, They received their pay! for the 
four years they had been away, payment being made 
out of the Egyptian treasury. 

Towards the cnd of Rajab his Majesty the Sultan 


1 In the text the words xdshe ulufo, kyle ajik, and wale 
have been used, The fist means pension and pay, the second is 
wknown (o me and is possibly a misprint, while the thind means 
payment in gencial, 


. 
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returned to Constantinople and on the day that he 
entered the Konak of Tchataldja I was appointed 
Defterdar of Diarbekir‘. Thus in his gracious 
kindness his Majesty had pleased and satisfied us all. 

He who wishes to profit by this narrative let him 
remember that not in vain aspirations after greatness, 
but in a quiet and contented mind lieth the secret 
of the tiue strength which perisheth not. But if in 
God’s providence he should be driven from home, 
and forced to wander fo1th in the unknown, and 
perchance be caught in the turbulent waves of the 
sea of adversity, let him still always keep in mind 
that love for one’s native land is next to one’s 
faith. Let him never cease to long for the day that 
he shall see his native shores again, and always, 
whatever befall, cling loyally to his Padishah. 

He who doeth this, shall not perish abioad; God 
will grant him his desiie both in this world and 
in the next, and he shall rejoice in the esteem and 
the affection of his fellow-countrymen. 


I completed this narrative in Galata in the month 
Shaaban of the ycai 964 (1556), and the transcript 
of it was accomplished in the month Safar of the year 
965 (1557). 


1 Pimar Defterdarlighi = Superintendent of the finances of the amy, 
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Kalhat (Calatu), 12. 

Kalhata, 9. 


t 
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Kandahar, 43, 58. 

Kara Hissar Behram Shah, 
105. 

Kara or Keie (Gharra) 45. 

Karabag, 65. 

Karakul or Karakol, 70, 
76, 78, 

Karwitch, 46, 

Kashgar, 59, 67. 

Kasri Semke, 103. 

Kasri-Shirin, ror. 

Kassaric, 3. 

Kavadian, 67. 

Kazi Khan, 78. 

Kazib-elban-Mosuli, 6, 

Kazvin or Kazwin, 1, 83, 
92, IOI, 

Keimzar or Leime, ro. 

Keive, 105. 

Kelal, Scid Mir, 78. 

Kelnor, 58. 

Kemal Aga, 90. 

Ken, 105. 

Kerbela (Azwic), 6, 

Kerman, 15, 

Kerminch, 73. 

Ketbaye, 27. 
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Khaibcr Pass, 63. 

Khaireddin Pasha (Bar- 
barossa), 5, 33- 

Khalweti Yan, Sheikh, 79. 

Khanate, 73. 

Khanka, 84. 

Kharcha (Pergenei Khar- 
cha), 48. 

Kharezm, 1, 70, 78, 79, 
81, 82, 84, 85, 96. 
Kharezm Shah, 72, 73, 77. 

Kharput, 104. 

Khatlan, 1, 66—67. 

Khids, 9. 

Khiva (Khiwah), 78, 79, 
80, 82, 83. 

Khizr Pasha, 102, 

Khokand, 50, 

Khorasan, 1, 78, 82, 83, 
84-90. 

Khorfakan (Khorfekan), 
12, 

Khoshab, 63. 

Khoshhal Bey, 50, 57. 

Khosru Dehlevi, Mir, 53, 
54. 

Khosru Shah, 67. 
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Khotl, 67. 

Khudavend, 28, 30. 

Khyber Pass, see Khaiber 
Pass. 

Kiazim, Imam Muza, 6, 
Ior, 

Kibla, 52. 

Kichi Mekran, 15. 

Kihmerd Bey, 62. 

Kirkan (?), ror. 

Kirnat (Karnal), 57. 

Kirghiz-steppe, 80, 

Kirshehy, 105. 

Kis, 10. 

Kishm, 67. 

Kizilbash, 83. 

Kizil Irmak (ITalys), 105. 

Kokche Khalipha, 86, 93, 
95+ 

Konia, 2. 

Kubad Pasha, 4. 

Kuduri, Sahib, 79. 

Kufa, 6, 

Kulaba (Kulab), 67. 

Kunduz, 67, 

Kugik, 105. 

Kurdistan, ror. 
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Kurdzade, 104. 
Kutbeddin Shah, 53. 
Kuvva or Kuva, 12. 


Laghman (Lughman), 64. 

Lahore, 43, 46, 53, 57, 58, 
59, 61. 

Lahsa, 9. 

Ludiana, 58. 


Maaruf Kerkhi, 6. 

Maashuk, 6. 

Maasum Bey, 93, 94. 

Machvara, 45. 

Mahmud Khan, 35. 

Mahmud, Sultan, 38, 40, 
41, 42, 43, 49, 80, 85. 

Mahmudabad, 32. 

Makhdum Aazam, 80. 

Malatia, 104. 

Mangit or Manghit (tribe), 
72, 80. 

Mankut (or Mankit), 46, 
58. 

Mardin, 103. 

Masib, 6. 

Maskat or Muscat, 3, 12. 
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Matchi, 42. 

Matchuvara (Matchivara), 
a 

May, 44. 

Mazar, 69. 

Maz-cendcran, see Mazen- 
dran, 

Mazendran, gt. 

Mecca, 22, 52, 96. 

Medain, 7. 

Medina, 52. 

Mechemmed Hekim Mirza, 
64. 

Mchemmed, Molla Pir, 
(Mohammed, Pir), 58. 

Mehzari, 9. 

Mekran, 25. 

Memi, Hadji, 29, 

Memi, Kalfat, 14. 

Menglir (Manglaus or 
Menglaur?), 19. 

Mervan, 65. 

Merw, 85. 

Meshhed, Khodja, 78. 

Meshhed, 1, 82, 85, 86, 
93) 100, 

Minar, 74. 


Minglur, 27. 

Miri, Sheikh, 39. 

Mirza the Wisc, Khan, 
66. 

Mirza Shah, 46, 58. 

Misra, 7. 

Modurn, 105. 

Mohammed Aftah, gr. 

Mohammed Bari‘i, Imam, 
79 

Mohammed Bey, 93. 

Mohammed Demtiz, rot. 


Mohammed Garabili, 
Sheikh, 6. 
Mohammed Ghazali, 


Imam, 6. 
Mohammed Hanifi, Imam, 
9, 85. 
Mohammed, Imam, 6, 9. 
Mohammed Khan, Pir, 
66, 69, 70. 
Mohammed Khudabend, 
92. 
Mohammed Mahruk, 
Imam-zade, 90. 
Mohammed Mehdi, Imam, 


7 
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Mohammed Radijva, 
‘Sheikh, 46. 
Mohammed Taki, Imam, 6. 
Molla-Bi, 57. 
Molla-i-Rumi, 2. 
Mossul, 6, 103. 
Muhieddin, Sheikh, 8. 
Multan, 45. 
Mun’im Khan, 64, 65. 
Munshi, Mir, 93, 95. 
Murad Bey, 4. 
Muradabad, 46. 
Musa Khan, 35. 
Mustafa, Aga, 30. 
Mustafa Bey, Derzi, 14. 
Mustafa, Kara, 14. 
Mustafa Pasha, 7, 8, I0. 
Mutawali, 86, 87, 88, 89. 


Nasirpu (Nasirabad), 40. 
Nasir-ul-Mulk, 26, 27, 28. 
Nasrabad, 38. 
Nasreddin, Khodja, 86. 
Naushar, 42. 

Nazr Bey, ror, 102. 
Nebi, Khodja, 105, 
Nedjd, 14. 
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Nedjef (Haita), 6. 

Nedjmeddin Kubera, 79. 

Nerbudda, 26. 

Nesa, 85. 

Nezri, Mir, 65, 66. 

Nihavend, ror. 

Nilab, 63. 

Nisebin, 6, 103. 

Nishabur, go. 

Nishapur see Nishabur. 

Nizam, Sheikh, 35. 

Nizam Weli, Sheikh, 53. 

Noah, 6. 

No Bazar, see Bazar No. 

Obeidullah, 69. 

Ofen, 52. 

Oman, 3, 12 

Omar, Khalipha, 86. 

Ormuz, 3, 4 7, 8, 9, 10, 
II, 15, 32, 104. 

Osman, Khalipha, 86, 

Oxus, 67, 78, 84. 


Pani-Pata (Panipat), 57. 

Parker (Parkar or Nagar- 
Paikar), 36. 

Patna, 35. 
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Patri, 42. 

Pehlevan Mahmud Pi, 78. 
Pendje, 67. 

Pendjkend, 45. 
Pendj-Mahal, 31. 
Penjab, 47, 58 
Pershuer (Peshawer), 63. 
Peisia, 83. 

Pervane, 65. 

Peshai, 65. 

Piri Bey, 3. 

Piri Pasha, 56. 

Pulad Sultan, 85. 
Pul-i-Senghin, 68. 

Pul Rabat, 73. 


Radanpoor (Radhanpur), 
35. 

Ras Dibba, 12. 

Rauzat es Scfa, 83. 

Rei, 92, 93. 

Reis, Murad, 10. 

Reis, Sidi Ali, 84, 85, 88, 
OL. 

Reis, Sulciman, 4. 

Reis, Rejeb, 4. 

Reka (Orfah), 5. 





Names and Places 


Rhodes, 5, 


Rishchr (Bushir?), 9. 
Rukneddin, 46. 
Rum, 31. 
Rumelia, 99. 
Rustak, 67. 
Rustem Pasha, 106, 
Saad, 3. 
Saadabad, 101, 
Saadi, 102, 
Sabandja, 105. 
Sadi-es Suciba, 
Sadkere, 46. 
Sadr Alem, 80. 
Sadreddin, 46, 
Sads-ed-din-Koniavi , 
Sheilh, 2. 
Sadr-csh-Sheriat, 78. 
Sahib Kuduri, 79. 
Sahrand, 46. 
Sahrandi, 58, 
Sahranpur, 19. 
Said, 3. 
Sakaria (river), 103. 
Sakkars, 58, 
Salih, Mir, 39, 41 


Ps 


Samani, 57. 

Samarkand, 69, 70, 71, 
81, 82. 

Sambal, see Senbel. 

Samira, 6. 

Samiri, 24. 

Sani-Pata (Sonpat), 57. 

Saraidjik, 81. 

Sarakhsi, 738. 

Sebzeghiran, 93. 

Sebzevar, 90. 

Sehri-Sebz (Kesh), 69. 

Seid Ghazi, Sultan, 
104. 

Selim Shah 46, 58. 

Selim, Sultan, 56. 

Semke, 6, 

Semtche, 42. 

Senbel (Sambal) 46. 

Senghirdek (Seng-ghir- 
dek), 68, 

Seri’ Sakati, 6. 

Sevindek, Aga, 92. 

Sewalik, 58. 

Shafi, Imam, 97. 

Shahab-ed-din Sohraver- 
di, Sheikh, 6. 
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Shahar, 3. 

Shahin Bey, 54, 55. 
Shah-Zinde, 71. 

Sham, 81. 

Shar, 17. 

Sheba (Shabar), 15. 
Shefata, 6. 

Shehri Sebz, 70. 
Sheibani Khan, 67. 
Shemseddin, Sheikh, 105. 
Shemsi-Tebrizi, 2. 
Sherifi Pasha, 9. 
Shibli, Sheikh, 6. 
Shimun, 6. 

Shiraz, 9. 

Shi Khan, 35, 46. 
Shirvan, 82, 

Shiyul, 27. 

Shushter, 9. 
Sidi-Ghazi, 2. 

Sihun, see Indus, 
Sinan Pasha, 5. 

Sind, 1, 18, 36—45, 59. 
Siyawan (Sehivan?), 42. 
Siwas, 51. 

Skutari, 105, 

Sohar, 12. 


« 
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Sonpat, sce Sani-Pata, 

Stambul, 99. 

Suez, 3. 

Sufism, 79. 

Suleiman, Mirza, 86. 

Suleiman, Shah, 66, 

Suleiman, Sultan, 1, 5, 83. 

Sultani, ror. 

Sultanpoor, 44, 47. 

Sumenat’ (Gomenat or 
Somnath), 19, 27. 

Surat, 25, 26, 27, 28, 36. 

Sutlej, 45. 


Tadj esh Sheriat, 78, 

Tak Kesri, 7. 

Talha, 8, 

Talikan, 66, 

Tamum Dari, 103. 

Tani Sera (Tanesar), $7. 

Tarakli Yenidje, 105, 

Tarkhan, 40. 

Tashkend, 70, 

Tata (Tatta or Thats), 37, 
3% 40, 41. 

Tchaganian (Hissar-i- 
Shadman)}, 68. 





Names and Places 


Tehar Bekir, 78. 


Tchardjui (Tchihar-djui), 
74, 84. 

Tcharikar, 65, 

Tchataldja, 107. 

Tchiharshembe, 68, 

Tebriz, 94, 96. 

Teheran, 92. 

Téir, 6. 

Tekrit, 6, 103. 

Termed, 67. 

Thamasp Shah, 83. 

Theodosia (see Kaffa), 

Tigris, 6, 102, 103. 

Timur Sultan, 68, 71, 72, 
80, 

Tin Sultan, 84, 85, 

Tokuz Olum (?), 102, 

Transoxania, 1, 67, 68, 

Trimba, 45. 

Tugheghi, 39. 

Turan, 1, 68—78, 

Turkestan, 70, 

Tus, 85. 


Urghendj, 81. 
ul-Ulema, Sultan, 2. 
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Umad-el?Mulk, 25. 

Uns-bin-Malik, 8. 

Ural, 81, 

Utchi or Autchi (Utsch), 
45. 


Van, 94. 
Vasit, 7. 
Vezir, 79, 85. 
Vienna, 52. 
Volga, 81, 96. 


Wafkend, 73. 
Wanga (Wanna?), 37. 


Weis-ul-Karn, ror. 


Yaakub Tcharkhi, 68. 


a 
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Yagmur, 29. 

Yari, Molla, 39, 42, 49. 

Yemen, 3, $2, 99. 

Yunis, 6. 

Yussuf, Imam, 6. 

Yiizbashi Hasan Bey, 96, 
Iol, 


Zabulistan, 1. 

Zakeriah, 3. 

Zekya, 7. 

Zenan, Shah, 7. 

Zendjir, 101, 102. 
Zerefshan (or Kohik), 73. 
Zilkeefl, 7. 

Zobéir, 8, 

, Zofar or Dhofar, 17. 


ERRATA. 


Page 6 lines 6 and 7 for Iman read Imam. 
» 7 line 7 foi Iman read Imam. 
» 18 4 24 » bowspieat read howsprit. 


n 20 y T 4g past » passed, 
» 34 » 4. » 2tenumeration read remuneration. 
» 44 y %2 y thwst thinst. 


n 

n 49 note » florish » flourish, 

» 57 line 15 4 dignataries yn dignitaries. 

» 60 4 20 4 noose n in the noose. 
» 80 4 14 y synonimous , synonymous, 
n 94 y II y humles » harmless, 

» 96 , 16 y strenghten »  Sshengthen, 


A’ COMPLETE LIST OF 


BOOKS & PERIODICALS, 
LUZAC and Co., 


Publishers to the India Office, the Asiatic Soctety of 
Bengal, the Unwerstty of Chicago, ete. 


(With Index) 





LONDON: 
LUZAC & Co. 
46, GREAT RUSSELL, STREET (Oprosirn aut Brust Museu), 
j 1808, 


MESSRS. LUZAC & Co. having been appointed 
OFFICIAL AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF IN. 
DIAN GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS and 
PUBLISHERS TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR INDTA IN COUNOIL, are able to supply at 
the shartest netice all Works published by the GO- 
VERNMENT OF INDIA. 

They have also been appointed OFFICIAL EN- 
GLISH AGENTS AND PUBLISHERS to the 
ASIATIO SOCIETY OF BENGAL, and THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, and keep all Works 
published by the above Socicty and University in stock, 

ORIENTAL STUDENTS are invited to submit to 
Messrs. LUZAC & Oo, their MANUSCRIPTS for 
publication before sending them elsewhere, 

Mossrs, LUZAC and Oo, are able to Supply, at 
the Shortest Notice and most favourable ‘Terms, all 
English, Foreign, and Oriental Books and Perio- 
dicals. Monthly Lists Issucd Regularly and Sent 
Graus on Application. 

Messrs, LUZAC and Co, have a Large Stock of New 
and Second-hand Oriental Works, of which they issue 
regularly Lists and Catalogues, which are to be had on 
application. 


COMPLETE LIST OF 
BOOKS AND PERIODICALS, 


PURLISIED AND SOLD RY 
LUZAC and Co, 


American Journal of Theology. Edited by Mcm- 
bets of the Divinity Faculty of the University of 
Chicago. Vol. I. (Wol. II in progress). Quarterly. An- 
nual Subscription. 14s. 6d. 

"The theologians of Atheiica aie attempting to supply a teal need... 
it aims at a complete presentation of all 1ecent theological wok... we 
give it a heaity welcome, ns a scheme likely to piove of ical utility to 
theological students and to the cause of uth” — Guardian, 


American Journal of Semitic Languages and Lite- 
ratures (continuing Hebraica), Edited by WILLIAM R. 
HARPER and the Staff of the Semitic Department of 
the University of Chicago, Vol. I—XIII. (Vol. XIV in 
progress). Published quarterly. Annual subscription. 145, 


American-Journal of Sociology. Vol. I~III. (Vol. 
IV in progress), Published quarterly. Annual subscrip- 
tion, 10s, 6d. 


Anandés’rama Sanskrit Series. — Edited by Pan- 
dits of the Anandds’1ama. Published by Mahddeva 
‘Chimnaji Apte, BA., LL.B, Pleader High Comt, and 
Fellow of the University of Bombay. Nos. 1 to 35. 


In 42 Vols, Royal 8vo. Price of the set £ 16. Single 
“Vols, ai different prices. 7. 


4 . Lusie & Co's Publications. 

of the Ninth Oriental Congr in London, in 1892, 
and the ‘Penth Oriental Congress at Geneva, in 1894. 
Systematically arranged, with Preface and Author's 
Tndex, by C, G. Luzac. r2mo, cach Vol. ry. 





Bibliotheca Indica. —- Messrs Lugac & Co, are 
agents for the sale of this important scrics aud keep 
most of the numbers in stock. 


Blackden (M. W.) and G. W. Frazer, — Col- 
lection of Hieratic Graffiti, from the Alabaster 
Quarry of Ilat-Nub, situated near Tell El Amarna. 
TYound December 28th, 1891, copicd September, 1892. 
‘Obl pp. To. tos, 


Buddhaghosuppatti; or, Historical Romance of 
the Rise and Career of Buddaghosa. Jidited 
and translated by JAMES GRAY, Professor of Pali, 
Rangoon College. Two Parts in one. Demy 8vo, Cloth. 
pp: VIQ, 75 and 36. 6s. 


Budge (E. A. Wallis) — The Laughable Stories 
collected by Bar-Hebraeus. The Syriac Text 
with an English Translation, by It. A. WALLIS Bune, 
Litt. D, I. S, A, Keeper of the Department of 
égyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Muscum. 
8vo. Cloth. ats. net. [Luzac’s Semitic Texts and ‘Trans- 
lation Series, Vol. I]. 


"Ye. Bupun's book will be welcome as a handy reading book for 
advanced atudents of Syrine, but in the mem time the stories will bean 
addition to the literature of gnomes and proverbs, of which so many are 
found in India, and in Versinn, Tebrew and Arabic, although not yet 
published, We are lappy to say that Dr Bupen's new book is well 
edited and translated as far as we can judge’, — -l/encum, 


“The worthy Syrian Bishops iden of humour may excite admiration 
when we hear that he collected his quips in the grey dawn of the 
middle agen", — Pall Aad Canette, 


“Man sieht, das Buch ist in mehr als ciner Iinsicht interessant, und 
wir sind Budge flr die Herausgabe aufrichtig dankbar. ~ Zit. Centradd, 


“Sous le titre de Aveits amusants, le célébro polygraphe syrien Bar 
hébracus n yéunt une collection de sept cont vingt-sept contes, divisés 
en vingt chapitres et renfermant des aphorismes, des anecdotes et des 
fables d'animaux ayant un caractéro soit moral, soit simplement récré-, 
aif, Le {lvre nous élait connu par quelques spéclmens publiés précé- 
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e . 
dement. M. Buper, qui a déja rendu tant de services aux lettres syria- 
ques, vient d'éditer l'ouvrage entier avec me traduction anglaise,..,-+ 
En tous cas, M. B, a eu inison de ne pas faire un choix et de donner 
Vouvrage en son entier.... Les aphorismes, écrits dans un style concis 
et avec, une pointe dont la finesse n’est pas toujours sensible, préscn- 
tent des difficultés de traduction dont M. B. a généialement triomphé.“* — 
Revue Critique 


50) questo un libro singolare, appartemente ad un genere assai scarsu 
nella letteratuia siriacn, quantunque cost ricca, ciot a quello dell'’amena 
letteratura, Bar Ebreo scrisse questo libro nelix vecchinia, o furse allora 
mise insieme ¢ ordind estr atti che avea prese nelle lunghe letture da 
lui fatte, di tanto opere ¢ cosi symiate..., I cultori degli studi siriaci 
saranno assai grati al Dr. Budge per questo suo novello contributo; 
Vedizione per carte e per tipi ¢ veramente bellissima.” — Za Cultura, 


Budge, see Luzac’s Semitic Text and Trans- 
lation Series. Vols. I, III, V and VII. 


Cappeller (Carl) — A Sanskrit-English Dictio- 
nary. Based upon the St. Petersburg Lexicons. Royal 
8vo, Cloth. pp. VIII, 672 [Published £ 1. 15]. Reduced 
to tos. Gd. 


“Linguistic and other students should hail with satisfaction the pu- 
blication of © cheap and handy Sanskrit-English Dictionaty, such as is 
naw to be found in the new English edition of Prof, Carrettrr’s San- 
skrit-German ‘Wé:terbuch,’ recently published by Messrs. Luzac. The 
book is well adapied to the use of beginners, as it specially deals with 
the text usually read in commencing Sanskrity but it will be of use also 
to philological students — or such as have mastered the Nigari character 
~~ as it includes most Vedic words, a great desideratum in many carlicr 
Gictionaries, especially such as were founded on native sources. The basis 
of the present work is, on the contiary, the great lexicon of Boethlingk 
and Roth with the addition of compound forms likely to be of service 
to beginners." — Ashenenm. 


“~“ Phe English edition of Prof, Cavre.iEr's Sanskrit Dictionary is some 
thing more than a mere transiation of the German edition. Jt includes 
the vocabulary of several additional texts; many compounds haye been 
inserted which are not given in the Petersburg lexicons; and some im- 
provements have been made in the arrangement. The errors enumerated 
by the reviewer of the Academy have for the most part been conected, 
though a few still remain. .... The book is certainly the cheapest, and, 
for a beginner, in some respects the best, of existing Sanskril-English 
digtionaries,” — Acadenty. 


“professor CarPeLLER furnishes the Student of Sanskrit, if not with o 
complete Lexicon, — for that he tells us, was not his object, — still 
with a handy and yet very full vocabulary of all the words occmring in 
dhe texts which are generally studied in that language. His plan is to 
avoid all unnecessary complications, to give each word in sucha manner 
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. 1 a 
as lo show fis formation, if it is not itself a stem, It is not meicly am 
Unglish version of the author's Sanskril-German Dictionary, nor merely 
an enlaiged edition of the same; it is a new work, with a distinct plan 
and object of its own, We can recommend it to the Sanskiit student as 
® sufficient dictionary for all practical pmposes, which will enable him 
to dispense with Iaiger and more costly and complicated Iexicuns till 
he has acquhed a considerable proficiency in this difficult and scientific 
language." — Asiatic Quarterly Review, 

* 


Ceylon. A Tale of Old..... See: Sinnatamby. 


Chakrabarti (J. Ch.) — The Native States of India. 
8vo, Cloth, pp. XIV, 274. With Map. ss. net. 


Cool (W.) — With the Dutch in the East. An 
Outline of the Military Operations in Lombock, 1894, 
Giving also a Popular Account of the Native Charac- 
teristics, Architecture, Methods of Irrigations, Agri- 
cultural Pursuits, Folklore, Religious Customs and a 
History of the Introduction of Islamism and [linduism 
into the Island. By Capt. W. Cour, (Dutch Wngincer), 
Knight of the Order of Orange Nassau; decorated 
for important War Services in the Dutch Indies; 
Professor at the High School of War, the Hague. 
Translated from the Dutch by Ii. J. Taylor, Ilustrated 
by G, B, Hoover. Late Lieut. Col. of the Dutch 
Indian Army; Knight of the Military Order of Wil- 
liam; decorated for important War Services in the 
Dutch Indies, Roy. 8vo. Cloth. 215. 

"There avo, it is to be fomed, hut few books published in this countiy 
rom which English readeis can obtain information as to the doings of 
he Dutch in thelr Eastern colonics, — For this renson we aie glad that 


Sapt, Cool's account of the Lombock expedition has been translated.’ — 
Athena, 


"The book contains an interesting account of the Balinese and Sassak 
customs, and throws some light on the introduction of the Mahomedan 
and Ilindu religtons into Lombock... ‘The translation by Miss E. J, Taylor 
is sntisfactory, and some of the illustrations ave exeellont.” —- Zhe Pines. 


“Lombock foums a small link in the long chain of volennic lands an 
‘Yo folklotsts and students of primitive icligions it has always presented 
many attractive features... They will be much interested in the local 
tinditions recorded in the volume before us, Miss ‘Laylor's version deserves 
a word of recognition, and the gencial equipment of the bool is credi-s 
table to the Amsterdam piess., ‘Theve is a good index.” — deademy, 
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“The author not only descubes the milituy operations, but gives a full 
history of Lombock and its people. Much curious information as to a land 
very much out of the way and little known to English seadeis is given. 
In addition the account of the actual waifme is full of incident, The 
book is ficely illustiated.” — Yorkshue Darly Post. 


“This is a work which will no doubt atthact considetable attention, 
both in the West and thoughout the East, Miss Taylor has acquitted 
heiself as a translator with iaie ability and taste, and the comprehensive 
and excellent way in which the work is ilinstiated adds an additional 
chaim to what is at once the most entettaining and most attiactive chapter 
of Netherlands Indian history.” — Zuropean Mail, 

“Besides containing a gieat deal of information concerning this hitherto 
very slightly known island and its inhabitants, Captain Cool's volume is 
profusely and exceltently illustiated.., Miss Taylor’s translation of it is 
fluent and thoroughly ieadable,” — Glasgow Terald. 


Cowell, E. B., See: Bana’s Harsa Carita. 


Cowper (B. H.) Principles of Syriac Grammar. Trans- 
lated and abiidged from the work of Dr. HorrMANN, 
8vo, Cloth. pp. 184. 7s. 6d. 


Cust (R. N.) — The Gospel Message or Issays, Ad- 
dresses, Suggestions and Wainings of the different 
aspects of Christian Missions to Non Christian Races and 
peoples. 8vo. pp. 494. Paper 6s, 6d. Cloth. 7s, 6d. 
«,,,. There ne few objects of controversy in missionary matters which 

aie not vay fully discussed by Dr. Cusr, and if we not infrequently 

differ from him we gladly thank him for copious information and the 
benefits of his long experience”, —~ Guar dian. 

“It is a big book. it 1anges over a very wide field, and it is neve 
alull or diy”, — Laposetory Times. 

“The scheme is so comprehensive as to,include almost eveiy del 
of the missionary enterprise. Every essay is stamped, of course with | 
personality of ils author, whose views are expressed with characteris 
force and cleainess’, — Zhe Record, 


Cust (R. N.) — Essay on the Common Feature 
which appear in all Forms of Religious belie 
Post 8vo. Cloth. pp. XXIV, 194. 55. 

“D1, Cusi has put his very considerable knowledge to excellent pw pose: 
ing this modest little publication, [Te seems most at home with the faiths 
@f the East, but cven the most elementaty of savage ciceds have not 
escaped him”. — Padé Mall Gazette. 


‘Cust (R. N.) — Essay on Religious Conceptions, Pos’ 
* 8vo. Cloth. pp. V, 148. 55. 


* 
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Cust (R. N.) — Linguistic and Oriental Essays. 
Fourth Series. From 1861 to 1895. 8va. pp. NAV, 
634. Paper Covers, 16s. Cloth. 175, 6d. 


Dawlatshah’s Lives of the Persian Poets, ldited 
by Enwarn G, Browne, Lecturer in Persian in the 
University of Cambridge. Vol, 1. Tadhkiratu’sh Sh'ara. 
8vo. Cloth. 18s. net. 


Edkins (Joseph) — China’s Place in Philology. 
An Attempt to show that the Languages of Murope 
and Asia have a common Origin. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
pp. XXIII, 403. (Published ros, Gd.) 7s. Gd. 


Edkins (Joseph) — Introduction to the Study 
of the Chinese Characters, Royal 8vo. Boards. 
pp. XIX, arr, rot, (Published 18s.) ras. Gd. 


Edkins (Joseph) — Nirvana of the Northern 
Buddhists. 8vo. pp. 21. Reprint. 6d, 


Edkins (Joseph) — Chinese Architecture, Con- 
tenls. — 1. Classical Style, — 2. Post-Confucian 
Style. — 3, Buddhist Style, -- 4. Modern Style, 8vo. 
PP 36. Is. 


Edkins (Joseph) — Chinese Currency. Roy. 8vo. 
PP. 29. Is. 


Edkins (Joseph) — Ancient Symbolism among 
the Chinese, Cr. 8vo. pp. 26, Ge. 


Efes Damim. — A Series of Conversations at Jeru- 
salem between a Patriarch of the Greek Chureh and 
a Chief Rabbi of the Jews, concerning the Malicious 
Charge against the Jews of using Christian Blood, By 
J. B. Levinson. Translated from the Hebrew by 
Dr. L. Lomwn, Roy. 8vo. Cloth. pp. XVI, 208, (Pu- 
blished 8s.) Reduced Price 2s, 6, 

Eitel ae J.) -- Europe in China. The Histor}, 
of Hongkong, I'rom the Beginning to the year 1882. 
8vo, Cloth. pp. VII, 575. With Index, 15s, net. 

“Itis work tses considerably above the level commonly attained by , 


-colonint higtoiles wiltten fom a colonial point of view", — Times, 
La 
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“Tis painstaking volume is ieally « detailed history of the colony 
and of the adminstiation of successive goveinois from 1841 down to the 
present day”, — Darly Telegraph. 


“This is an interesting book. The subject is full of matter, and D1, 
Tirrcn has, as a ule, tieated it successfully. — Azhenaum. 


} "..4. The student will find Di, Evres’s book a very stoehouse of 
information ....has told it with a mastery of fact that vouches for lis 
industry anid peiseverance’. —- Saturday Review. 


Gladstone (Right Hon. W. E.) — Archaic Greece 
and the East. 8vo. pp. 32. 15. 


Gribble (J. D. B.) — A History of the Deccan. 
With numeious Illustrations, Plates, Portiaits, Maps 
and Plans, Vol. I. Roy. 8vo. Cloth, ars. 


nin a style casy anc pleasant the author tells the story of the Moham- 
medan occupation of the Deccan ..., the geneial style of the book and 
the admirable photogiaphs and diawings with which it is emiched 
leave nothing to be desiied”., — Atheneum. 


“Mi, J. D, B, Gripe has accomplished a difficult task, [He has 
constructed fiom o1iginal materials a continuous nauative of one of the 
most confused periods of Indian history. IIe has also presented it with 
a lucidity of style which will go fa: to 1endei it acceptable to the reading 
public..., The book is illustiated by a number of interesting 1eproduc- 
tions of scenery and aichitectue in Southern India, These and the 
maps, plans, and cleat genealogical tables 1eflect credit both upon the 
author and the publisher”, — Times. 


“Mi, Grippez has brought gient industry and knowledge of the country 
to this compilation... The woik is of some historical importance”, — 
Saturday Revtew, 


Gray (James). See Buddhaghosuppatti. 
Gray (James). See Jinalankara. 


Guide to the Dutch East Indies. By Dr. J. I’. van 
BEMMELEN and G. B. Hoover. Trans. from the Dutch 
by the Rev. B. J. BERRINGTON B.A., with 16 Plates, 
13 Maps and Plans, and a copious index. Sm. 8vo, 
Pp. 202, Is. 6d, 


“For any one going in that direction this remarkably complete little 
work is indispensable”. — Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The guide book omits nothing needed by the tinveller. It describes 
athe necessmy outfit, customs afloat and ashore, mode of living, how tg diess, 
how often to bathe, who to tip, and how much”, — The Shippiyg World. 
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Guirandon (F. G, de) - - Manuel de te langue foule, 
pads dans la Séndgambie et le Soudan, Grammaire 
textes, vocabulaire, 8vo. Cloth. pp. 14d. 6s. 


Halcombe (Charles J. H.)--- The Mystic Flowery 
Land, A Personal Narrative, By CARNES J. TL 
TALCOMBE. Late of Imperial Customs, China, 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt. pp. 226. 16s, 

“This valuable and handsome volume contains thirty long chapters, 
a frontinpicee of the Author and his wife --- the later in her Oriental 
costume —- numerous fine yeproductions fiom photographs, and several 
heautiful coloured picttres representing many seenes and phases of 
Chinese life, etchings and comprehensive notes by the Author, 





#Llis pages are full of incident and his narrative often vivid aud 

* vigorous”, ~— Zimes. . 
“The illustrations are good and numerous, Many are faesimiles of 
coloured Chinese drawings showing various industdal veeupations: others 
are photogiavures representing buildings and scenery”, — forming Post, 


“JIandsomely attired in ved, yellow und gold, with Chinese charneters 
to give further appropriateness to the outer garb, is this volume of 
freely illustrated personal experlence in Chinas... Mr TLarcosmn gives 
a graphic deseription of places and peoples, with thelr manners and 
customs’. —— Liverpool Courier. 


“The illustrations ave all goad, aud the Chinese pictures reproduced 
in colours interesting, We have not seen any of them before’, — 
Westminster Review, 
Hansei Zasshi, Monthly. Vol. [--XIf (Vol. XTID in 
progress), Annual subscription. Gy. 


Hardy (R. Spence) -- The Legends and theories 
of the Buddhists. Compared with History and 
Science, 8vo, Cloth, pp. 244. 78 Gd. 

Hariri. - ‘The Assemblies of al Hartri. Translated from 
the Arabic with an Introduction and notes, Tlistorical 
and Grammatical, by Tir Ciienery and FF. Sri. 
Gass. With Preface and Index, by F. L. ARBUTEENOT, 
2 Vols, Svo. Cloth. pp. X, 540 and XI, 395. & 1.708, 

Harper (Robert Francis) --- Assyrian and Ba- 
puonien Letters, belonging to the K. Collection 
of the British Museum. By Roper? FRANCIS HARPER 
of the University of Chicago, Vols. I to TV. Post 8vo, 
Cloth. Price of cach Vol. Ur. 58, net. 

*The Assyriologist, will welcome them with gratitude, for they offer * 
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him a mass of new material which has been carefully copied nnd well 
printed, and which cannot fail to yield important results.” — Atheneum. 


“The book is well printed, and it is a pleasure to read the texts 
given in it, with their Imge type and ample margin.” — Academy. 


Hebraica. — A Quarterly Journal in the Interests 
of Semitic Study. Edited by WiLtiaM R. HarPEr 
and the Staff of the Semitic Department of the Uni- . 
versity of Chicago. Vol. I—XI. Published quarterly. 
Annual Subscription. 14s. 

See American Journal of Semitic Languages, ete. 


India. (The Native States of), See: Chakrabarti. 
India. (The Armenians in). See: Seth. 


Indian Antiquary (The) — A Journal of Oricntal 
Research in Archacology, Epigraphy, ete. etc. Edited 
by R. C. Tempie. Vol. I—XXVI. (Vol. XXVII in 
progress). Annual Subscription, £ 1. 16s. 


Indian Terms. (A Glossary of). See: Temple. 
Indian Wisdom. See: Monier-Williams. 


Jastrow’s Dictionary of the Targumim, the Tal- 
mud Babli and Yerushaimi, and the Midrashic Lite- 
rature. Compiled by M. JAsTRoW, Ph. D. Parts I to 
TX, 4to, pp. 480. 5s, cach Part. 

“This is the only Talmudic dictionary in English, and all students 


should subscribe to it. The merits of this work are now too well known 
to need repetition.” — Fewish Chronicle. 


Jinalankara or “Embellishments of Buddha”, by 
Buddharakkhita. Edited with Introduction, Notes and 
Translation, by JAMES GRAY. Two Parts in one. Demy 
8vo, Cloth, 6s. 


“The commendable care with which the volume has been prepared 
for the use of students is evident throughout its pages. — Atheneum. 
fohnson (Capt. F, N), — The Seven Poems etc. 

See: Muallakat. 


Johnston (C.) Useful Sanskrit Nouns and Verbs, 
*" In English Letters. Compiled by CiraRLEs JopNsron, 


12 _ dasa & Cols Publeations. 
‘ © ‘ 
"Bengal Civil Service, Dublin University Sanskrit: Pri- 
zeman, India Civil Service Sanskrit Vrizemans Small 
4to. Boards, pp. 30. 28. Gr. 


Johnston (C.) -- The Awakening to the Self 
Translated from the Sanskrit of Shankara the Master, 
Oblong 8vo, Paper covers, 2s, 


Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of India. 
Edited by Sarat Candra Das, C. J. i Vols, T to TY, 
8vo. Calcutta, 1893—1897, LT. los. 


Mesa Tavac & Co. me the English agents far the above and can 
supply the Continuation, Subscription. ros. ench Val, 


Judson (A.) — English-Burmese Dictionary. 
Fourth dition. Royal 8vo, Half bound. pp. 1752, 
C1 12s, 


Judson (A.) — Burmese-English Dictionary. Re- 
vised and enlarged by Ronert C. STEVENSON, Royal 
8vo. Paper covers. pp. 1192. 


Kathakocga. See Tawney, 


King (Leonard W,) — Babylonian Magic and 
Sorcery. Being “The Prayers of the Lifling of the 
Hand”, The Cunciform Texts of a Group of Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian Incantations and magical lor 
mulae, edited with Transliterations, Translations, and 
full Vocabulary from ‘Tablets of the Kuyunjik Collec- 
lion preserved in the British Museum, By LNoNaRD 
W. King, M. A. Assistant in the Department of 
Lgyptian and Assyrian Antiquiligs, British Museum, 
Roy. 8vo. Cloth, 18s. net. : 

, “Wo cannot pictend to foum an adequate judgment of the meilts of 


Mi. Kino’s work, but it is manifestly conceived ond excouted in a very 
scholnily spit’? —~ Zines. 


"Mi, Kina’s book, will, we believe be of gicnt use to all students of 
Mesopotamian icligions, and it maiks an cia in Assyiiologieal studies Gn 
England,.., A word of special pinise is due to Mr. Kina for the ef 
cellence of his aulogiaph plates of text’? — Achenaun, 


*The work will be found a valunble addition to our knowledge of 
Rabylgnian history, and to the sindy of comparative philology.” 


e 
Marnine Post, 
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King, L. W. See:‘Luzac’s Semitic Text and’ 
Translation Series, Vols. II, IV and VI. 


Kittel (Rev. F.) — A Kannada-English Dictio- 
nary. By Rev. F. Krrren, B. G. EF. M. Royal 8vo, 
Half-Bound. pp. L, 1725. £1. 12s. 


Korean Repository. Vols. I to III, Annual Subserip- 
tion 15s. Post free. 


Land (J. P. N.) — The Principles of Hebrew 
Grammar. By J. 2. N. LAND, Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in the University of Leyden. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by REGINALD LANE POOLE, 
Balliol College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, Cloth. pp. XX, 
2tg (Published 7s. 6d.) Reduced price §s. 


Lives of the Persian Poets Series. See Daw- 
latshah. 


Loewe (L.) — A Dictionary of the Circassian 

* Language. In two Parts, English—Ciicassian—Tur- 
kish, and Circassian—-English—Turkish. 8vo, Cloth. 
(Published 215.) Reduced piice 6s. 


Loewe (L.) Efes Damim, See: Efes. 


Luzac’s Oriental List. — Containing Notes and News 
on, and a Bibliogiaphical List of all new Publications 
on Africa and the East, Published Monthly, Annual 

Subscription, 3s. Vols. I to VIII (1890—1807) are still 
to be had (with Index, half-bound), at £2. 155. 
* Vols, I to IV are neatly out of print and omn only he sold in the set, 
Vols V to VIII arc still to be had at $s. each vol. 


"Tt deserves the suppoit of Ouental students, Besides the entalogue 
of new books published in England, on the Continent, in the East, and 
in America, it gives, unde: the heading of “Notes and News" details 
about important Oriental works, which are both more full and mote * 


emeful than anything of the soit to be found elsewhere,” — Academy.+ 
“A. bibliographical monthly publication which should be bette: known.” 
) The Record, 


*Luzac’s Semitic Text and Translation Series. 
Vol. I: See: Budge. 


Vol, IL, The Letters and Despatches of IIammuabi king of Babylon 
about B. C. 2250, to Sin-idinnam, King of Laisa, together with other 
2 
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“ayal and oflieial correspondence of the same porlad: the Cuneiform 
tests rite with an Tntroduetion and short descriptions hy 1. W. King, 
M.A 
This volume will contain abuut roo letters relaling to a variety of 
afficla) subjects, and their contents are of great importance for the stndy 
of the histary of Vabylonia, Mlam und the neighbouriug districts about 
the time of the patelarch Abraham, ‘These Jelters vevenl the system by 
which Trnmeralt maintained bis rule in the remote provinces of his 
newly acquived empire, ond contabr some of the orders and directions 
which he issued for the movements of troops, for the bulldtng of 
canals and waterways, for the fond-supply of his capital, aud for the 
ryeyulation of legal tribunals, ‘The letters of tammurabi ore the oldest 
Hahylonian cespatches extant. - + Aleady in Fane, 





Vol, WL ‘She History of the Blessed Lady Mary the Virgin, mid the 
Tlistory of the Tmage of Christ, which the men of ‘fiberiay made to 
mock ats the Syringe text edited, with an Mnglish translation, by IE. A, 
Wau Boney, Lith ., 1. Lit, ete, — Ready ia October. 


This Taife of the Virgin is the fullest known to exist in Syriac, and 
vies in muny impertant pacticulars fram the versions of which fray. 
ments finve already been published, ‘he Life has been copied fom an 
ancient Nestorian MS, to (he text of which have been added all the va- 
vinnts found in the XVIth coutury MS. in the possession of the Royal 
aAsintic Society of Great Britain. 


Vol. IV. The Letters and Despatches of Hammurabi together with 
other official and private correspondence of the same period, hy T.. W. 
Bina, M.A, 

This value will contain a amber af tansliterations and translations 
of the texts of the 100 letters and despatches which are printed in voe 
lume 2; to these will be added indexes of proper names ete. and aw 
Fist of Characters, An attempt will he mate to give a description of 
the civeumstances under which these letters were written, and short 
naler on points of grammar, history, ete, will be added. la che Lress, 


Vol, V. ‘The Iistory of Rabban ormlrd by Mar Simon, the Uscipla 
of Mar YérAdhilks the Syrine text edited, with an English transtation 
by KA, Wantis Runa, bite 0.) I. Tit, ete, 

‘The text deseribes the fife of this famous, Nestorian anchorite, the 
building of his monastery, and the stiugele which went on tn the VITth 
eentury between the rival sects of Jacobites and Nestorians in Mesopotainins » 
‘This prose version of the life of Rabban Pormiad is, probably, the 
source from which the metrical versions were drawn; and it is of great + 
importance for the study of the ‘second great development of monasti- 
cism in Mesopotamia, —~ Za the Tress, 





Vol. VI, Babylonian Private Letters written during the period of igo 
Virst Dynasty of Babylon: the Cuneiform texts edited with Intraductiog 
and short descriptions by 1. W. Kine, Me A. 


This volume will contain about 200 letters of a private nature which 
reveal the social condition of the country and incidentally throw much 
light ‘pon the civilization af the perlad, From grammatical and lext-” 
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cographical points of view these lexts are of considerable importance, 
fot they afford numerous examples of wiusual words and forms of ex- 
pression, ~~ Jn the Dress. 


Vol, VIL. ‘Phe Life of Rabban Bav-Idta by John his disciple; The 
Syrac text edited, with an English translation, by E. A. Watts Buncs, 
Vit, D., D. Lit, éte, 

Bar-Idt4 was the founder of a famous rule and monastery in Meso- 
potamia in the Vilth century, and the author of a very valuable work 
on monastic history which is quoted with respect by Thomas, Bishop 
af Margi, He was a contemporary of Babhat of Mount Ila, and of 
Jacob of Béth Abbé. 

Volumes §, 6, and 7 will, it is hoped be ready early next year. 


Macnaghten (Sir W. Hay) — Principle of Hindu 
and ‘Mohammedan Law. Republished from the 
Principles and Precedences of the same, Edited by 
the late H, EH. Winson, 8vo. Cloth, pp. 240. 6s. 


Margoliouth (D. S,.) — Arabic Papyri_, of the 
Bodleian Library reproduced by the Collotype 
Process, With Transcription and Translation, Text in 

“gato. pp. 7 and 2 Facsimiles in large folio. 5s. 


Margoliouth (D. S.) — Chrestomathia Baida- 
wiana. The Commentary of El-Baidawi on Sura If. 
Translated and explained for the Use of Students of 
Arabic. By D. S. MAarGotiourn, M. A., Laudian 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Oxford, ete. 
etc, Post Svo, Cloth, 12s. : 

“Lhe book is as scholarly as it is useful, Of particular importance are 
the numerous grammatical annotations which give the beginner an in- 
sight into the method of the Arabic national grammarians, and which 
form mm excellent preparatory study for the perusal of these works in 
the oviginal..... The introduction and the remarks in particular show 
how well Mr. Marcotiovrir has mastered the immense literatures of 
Moslim ‘Tradition, Grammar md Kalatm, “7, The perusal of the hook 
affords pleasure frum heginning to end.” — Journal Royal Asiatic Society, 


Mirkhond. — The Rauzat-us-Safa; or, Garden 
of Purity, Translated from the Original Persian by 
f. REMATSEK; edited by I. F, Arsurimnor. Vols. I 
«@ to V. Ios, each Vol. 
Vols. 1 and 2 contain; ‘The Wistories of Prophets, Kings and Khalifs, 
-Vols, 3 and 4 contains The life of Muhammad the Apostle of Allah. 
, Vol. § continins: ‘The Lives of Abit Bakr, O'mar, O'thmin, and_ Ali’, 
“he four immediate successors of Muhammad the Apostle. a 


” 
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Monier-Williams (Sir Monier) - Indian Wisdom; 
or TExamples of the religious, philosophical, and cthi- 
eal Doctrines of the Uindus, with a brief Uistory of 
the chief Departments of Sanskrit Literature, and 
some account of the past and present Condition of 
India, moral and intellectual. By Sir MoNIER MONIER- 
WiitiaMs, B.C. La, M. Ay Ton. 2. CL, Oxford, 
Fourth Edition, enlarged and improved. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, pp. 975. € i ts. 
®[hs book .... sl remains indispensable for the growing public, which 

seeks to lean the ontline of Tadinn liLeature and thought'in a stmple and 


readable fom, We me glad to welcome the fow th edition of this eminently 
readable look.” — Pardly Chronicle. 


“The leaned professar’s thorough mastery of hig subject enables him 
to deal cfectively with his difficult tok, .... Tle omits nothing that 
enters the scope of his woik: he is choice in his selections and aceuate 
in his comments, and the rest is a work as instinctive and sound as 
ft ty pleasant to rend? — stsiagin Quai terdy Revien 


“Yor ull students of the philosophy of religion, as well as for all 
eapeciatly tneetested in India liteuatine and thought, the work is one 
of very great value.” --. Casper Ler ald, 


“Te ts a fine volume and contains valuable additions by the author... 
this edition will be more than ever prized by students of Indian love,” 
Scotsman, 


Muallakat. — The Seven Poems suspended in 
the Temple at Mecca. Translated from the Arabic. 
By Capt. I. I. Jounson, With an Introduction by 
Shaikh Taizullabhai, 8vo, pp. XXIV, 238. 75. 6d. 
“This hundy volume decidedly aupplics a great want for those who 

make a salons study of Aimbic.... The giammntical, historical, googie. 

phical and uther notoy comments and explanations ae ample and 
thorough", — Jinperipl amd absinthe Quarterly Review. 


Miller (F. Max) -- Address delivered at the Ope- 
ning of the Ninth International Congress of Oricn- 
talists, held in London, Sept, 5, 1892, 8vo. pp. 66, 
1s. 6a. 


Mystic Fiowery Land. See: Halcombe. 


Oriental Translation Fund (New), See: Mirkhond, 
Tawney, Bana, and Hariri. : 
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Oudemans Jzn. (A. ©.) — The.Great Sea-Ser:- 
pent, An historical and csitical Treatise. With the 
Reports of 187 Appearances (including those of the 
Appendix), the Suppositions and Suggestions of scien- 
tific and non-scientific Persons, and the Author’s Con- 
clusions, With 82 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. Cloth. pp. 
XV, 592, LI. gs. net, 


“The volume ix extremely interesting”. Athenaeum, 


Reis Sidi Ali. The Travels and Adventures of the 
Turkish Admiral. In India, Afghanistan, Central Asia 
and Peisia 15531556. Translated from the Turkish 
into English with notes. By H, VambBery. — Ju 
the Press. 


Ridding (C. M.) — See: Bana’s Kadambari. 


Rosen (F.) — A Modern Persian Colloquial 
Grammar, containing a short Grammar, Dialogues 
and Iixtracts from Nasir Eddin Shah’s Diaries, Tales, 
etc. and a Vocabulary. Cr. 8vo, Cloth. pp. XIV, 400. 
10%, 6d, 


“Dr, Rosiy’s leaned work will be useful to all who have occasion to 
go to Peisia, Baluchistan, and Afghanistan. The Vocabulmy will be a 
boon to students, especially as it is in the same volume with the 
grammar and the dialogues.” — Pubs. Circular. 





«Vary useful to students,” — Westminster Rewmew, 
“Rxcellent Guide to the acquisition of Peisian” ~ Asiatic Quarterly 
Review, 


Rosthorn (A. de) — On the Tea Cultivation in 
Western Sstich’uan and the Tea Trade with 
Tibet via Tachienlu. 8vo. pp. qo. With Sketch 
Map. 2s, net. 


Ruben (Paul) — Critical Remarks upon some 
Passages of the Old Testament, by PAuL Rus#gn, 
Ph. D, qto. Cloth. pp. II, 24, 14. 38. 6d. 


“Tr may sufhce to congiatulate owselves that a scholat of yigoious 
wid and accurate philological training is devoting his leisuie to a sub- 
j&ct worthy of attention.... Veiy many of the notes are in a high 
degiee stimulating and suggestive, The get up of the book is cacellent". 

Acadenty. 
» “Dr, Runen shows much originality, a wide knowledge of authouities, 
and a tine gasp of critical principles". —~ Yerwrsh Chi omele., 
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Sacred Books .of the Old Testament. --- A cri- 
tical Mdition of the Tfebrew Text, Printed in Colours, 
with Notes. Prepared by eminent Biblical Scholars 
of Europe and America. Under the editorial direction 
of PauL TAuer, Professor in the John Hopkins Univ. 
Baltimore, Edition de Luxe, in 120 numbered Co- 
pies only, qlo. Subscription price for the complete 
Work (20 Parts), © 20. 

Viospectuses sent on application, ‘lhe following Paits have alicady 

heen fssued: 

Vat 1: Book of Genesis, by U. J. Nall. pp, 120. London, 1896. £ 2. 
Pat 3: Leviticus, by Piof, SR. Driver. pp. 32, 1894. 165, 
Pat 6: Joshua, hy Prof, W. IL Bennet, pp, 32, 1895. 1. 
Vart 8: Samuel, by Prof, K. Budde, pp. roa. 1894. G1. 108. 
Pat re: Jeremiah, by Viof, C. It, Cornill, pp, $0, 189§. £1. 
Tart 14: Psalms, by J. Wellhausen, pp. 96, 1895. 01. 105, 
Tmt 18: Book of Daniel, hy A, Kamphausen, 4to, pps 44. 1896. 8 1 
Vat 20' Chronicles, hy k. Kittel, pp. 82, 1895, G1. tos, 


A yaluable “Mdition de Tuac" in 120 numheied copies only, and 
which may be described hs the most splendidly gol up Melnew work 
m existence. 

Hach single put is numbered and signed by the editor with his own 
hand, The single patty will be issued in highty elegant covers, After 
the conclusion of the work a handsome binding cover will be supplied. 


Sankaranarayana (P.) -~ English Telugu Dicti- 
onary, by P. SANKARANARAYNA M.A, M.RALS., 
Tutor to their Highnesses the Princes of Cochin. 8vo. 
Cloth, pp. 61, 786, los, Ged. 


Sanskrit Phonetics, A Manual of. See: Uhlen- 
beck. 


Sanskrit Nouns and Verbs. See: Johnston, 


Sayce (A. H.) ~ Address lo the Assyrian Section 
of the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, 
8vo, pp. 32. Is. 


Sauerwein (G.) — A Pocket Dictionary of ihe 
English and Turkish Languages. Small 8vo. Cloth. 
limp. pp. 298. 3s, Gd. 


Scholia on passages of the Old Testament. By 
Riax Jacon Bishop of Idessa, Now first edited in thé 
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original Syriac with an’ English translation and noles 
by G, Puri. DD. 8vo, Paper Covers. ss. 


« Seth (Mesrovb J.) — History of the Armenians 
in India, From the earliest Times to the present 
Day. 8vo, Cloth. pp. XXIV, 199. 7s. Gd. net. 

“The sulyect is invested with peculiar interest at the present time by 
recent events in Asin Mmoi,.., his unpretending little work isa valuable 
1epoitory of original information never before accessible in print and 
semecly even known to exist.’ — Demes. 


“The book is happily distinguished among the number of books tecenuly 
issued concerning Atmenia in that it deals strictly with fact...., The 
volume deserves the attention of eve1y one interested in the history of 
India and of the hardly treated 1ace which scems to flourish better there 
than in us own countiy,’”” — Scofsmar. 


“Sinnatamby”. Letchimey. A Tale of Old Ceylon. 
8vo. pp. II, 54. With Photogr. Plates and Ilustra- 
tions. lu the Press. 


Stein (M. A.) — Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. 
in the Raghunata Temple Library of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, 4to. Cloth. pp. 
423, 12s, 


Steele’s (R.) The Discovery of Secrets, attributed 
to Geber from the MS Arabic text. 8vo. ry. 


Stoffel (C.) Studies in English, Written and Spoken. 
For the Use of continental Students. With Index. First 
Serics. Roy. 8vo, Cloth. pp. XI, 332. 7s. 6d. 


Suhrillekha (The); or “Friendly Letter;” written 
by Lung Shu (Nagarjuna), and addressed to King 
Sadvaha. Translated from the Chinese Edition of 
I-Tsing, by the lale Rev. SAMUET BEAL, with the 
Chinese Text. 8vo, pp. XIII, 51. 5s. 


Swami Vivekananda’s Addresses, See: Vive- 
kananda., 


wney (C. H.) — The Kathékoga; or Treasury 

of Stories. Translated from Sanskrit Manuscripts. 

With Appendix, containing Notes, by Prof. Ernst 
* LEUMANN, 8vo, Cloth. pp. XXIII, 260, ros. ee 


. 
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oF : 

Temple (G.) -—— A Glossary of Indian ‘Terms relating 
to Religion, Customs, Government, Land, and other 
Terms and Words in Common Use, To which is added 
a Glossary of Terms used in District Work in the N, 
W. Provinces and Oudh., and also of those applied 
to Labourers. With an Appendix giving Computation 
of Time and Money, and Weights and Measures, in 
Rritish India, and Forms of Address. Roy, 8vo. Cloth, 
pp. IV, 332. 7. Gd. 


“Lhe book ib modeinte in price and clear in print’? - = .idhencunr 
*The book is handy, well printed and well got up and no student of 
Indinn subjects should be without it’? —~ wlsladhe Qua terdy Kevew, 


“Students of Oriental travel may find something seivicable In its 
pagesy and those who ae engaged in trade in the Kast Indles might 
occasionally gun (a the volume, with profit, if 1 were on the office 
shelf." — 24e Natwn, 


Femple (Major R. C.) ~ Notes on Antiquities 
in Ramannadesa, (The ‘Talaing,Country of Burma.) 
qlo. pp. go. With 24 Plates and a Map. 189, 


Thomas, F. W., See: Bana, Harsa Carita. 


Tiele (C. P.) — Western Asia, according to the 
Most Recent Discoveries. Rectorial Address on the 
Occasion of the 318th Anniversary of the Leyden 
University, 8th Mebruary, 1893. ‘Translated by E1iza- 
Berit J. TAYLOR. Small 8ve. Bound. pp, 36. 28. Gd, 
“An authoritative summary of the results of recent Oriental research 

and discovery.’ — Lhe Times. 

“The address presents a graphic pletue of the politienl situation in 

Westein Asia in the fifteenth nd fomteenth centies B.C." 

Morning Post, 
“The professors giasp of his subject is very evident, and his deductions 
from the materials commented on worthy of all attention.” 
. Superiat and Asiatic Quarterly Keview. 


Toung Pao, — Archives pour servir a létude 
de Vhistoire, des langues, de la géographie et Hy 
l'cthnagraphic de |’Asic orientale. (Chine, Japon, Corde, 
Indo-Chine, Asic Centrale ct Malaise.) Rédigées par 
MM. G. ScuLmaut cl H. Corp. ,Vol, [-VITI, 
Vet. 1X in progress). Annual Subscription. © 1 
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Transactions of the ‘Ninth International Con- 
gress of Orientalists. London, sth to rath Sep- 
tember, 1892.) Edited by E., DELMAR MorGAN, 2 
Vols. Roy. 8vo, Cloth. £1. 15 5, 
Vol, I. contains: Indian and Aryan Sectians, £ 1. 16 


: Vol, Il. contains: Semitic, Egypt and Afiica, Geographical, Archac 
Greece and the Enst, Peisia and Tukey, China, Central Asia and the 
Far Kast, Anstialasin, Anthtopology and Mythology Sections, £1, 15, 


Uhlenbeck. (C. C.), A Manual of Sanskrit Pho- 
netics. In comparison with the Indogermanic mo- 
thei-language, for students of Germanic and classical 
philology, 8vo. pp, 115. 6s. 





Ummagga Yataka, See: Yatawara. 


Usha, — The Dawn. A Vedic Periodical, edited by 
Pandit Satya Vrata Samasrami. 8vo. Published monthly. 
Annual subsciiption, £1. rs. 


Valmiki. — The Ramayan of Valmiki. Translated 
into English Verse, by R. T. H. Grirriru, M. A., 
C.1. i. Complete in one Volume. 8vo, Cloth. pp. IX, 
576. 7s. Gd. 


Vambery, see: Reis Sidi Ali. 


Vivekananda (Swami). — Lectures delivered in 
London, Nos, 1-12. 6d, cach. 


Vivekananda (Swami), — Madras Lectures. 8yo, 
Is, 6d, 


Vizianagram Sanskrit Series. — Under the Super- 
intendence of ARTHUR VENIS, M.A., Oxon, Principal, 
Sanskrit College, Benares. Different Prices, 


West (Sir Raymond) — Higher Education in 
india: Its Position and Claims. 8vo. pp. 61. 1892. 15, 


Wildeboer (G.) — The Origin of the Canon of 
of the Old Testament. An historico-critical En- 
* quiry, Tyanslated by WISNER Bacon. Editel ith 
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watace by Pref, Grorce 4. Moor. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth. pp. XII, 182. 78. Gd. 


We will only adel that we cordially echo the professor's hope that 
his book may not only be read by professed students but that tt may 
come alse into the hands of such as have alveady left the University.” 

quai dian, 


“Lhe method adopted is that of histovienl investigations the student 
is thus enabled to see how the iesulis of etitical inquiry have been 
obtained 4... he accompanies a guide who is familiav with the way 
which leads ta them,” - - .leadeuy, 


“Phe thet thing to noliee is the Uanslation, ‘This ts how a hook ought 
to be Ganslateds... The book must be ased, not read merely... it iy 
independent, painstaking, fmyceing," Lvpostary Crnes. 


Winckler (H.) The Tell-El-Amarna Letters. 
Transliteration, Knglish ‘Translation, Vocabulary, cle. 
Roy, 8vo. Cloth, pp. XLII, 416, and Registers 50 
pages. Ur. rs. net, 

The same. In Paper Covers, & 1. 


With the Dutch in the East. See: Cool. 
Wright (W,) The Book of Jonah in four Se- 


milic versions, Chaldee, Syriac, Acthiopic and Arabic. 
With corresponding glossaries. 8vo, Cloth, pp. 148. 4s. 


Wynkoop (J. D.) -~- Manual of Hebrew Syntax, 
Translated from the Dutch hy Co VAN DEN RTESEN, 
8vo, Cloth, pp XXIL, 1§2 and Tndex, 25, Ge. net. 


“Ty is dt bnok, whieh evay Hebrew student should possess. so. we 
recommend it for genetal usefulness, and thank Dr, van den Diesen for 
giving it to the English reader - Youd Wor td. 

“TU is one of those hook» which will become indispensable to the English 
student who will desne te Lecume acquainted with the constuction of 
Tleliew syntas...,. this (nkes a high rank and will undoubtedly became 
a genetal tert book on the snlyect in many colleges and miveisitios.” 

eluviiean Hebrew News, 


Wynkoop (J. D.) -- Hebrew Grammar, Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by C. VAN DEN BIESEN. 8yfp, 
Cloth, as. Gd, net. 


Yatawara (J. B.) — The Ummaga Yataka, trans- 
‘lated “into english, 2x the Press. * s 
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FOREIGN AND ORIENTAL BOOKS. 


Messrs, LUZAC & Co, having Agents in all the prin- 
cipal Towns of the Continent, America and the East, 
are able to supply any Books not in stock at the shor- 
test notice and at the most reasonable terms. 


Subscriptions taken for all Forcign, American and 
Oriental Periodicals. 


LIST OF 
INDIAN GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs. Luzac & Co. are Official Agents for the sale ot 
the Indian Government Publications. 


Acts of the seveinl Goveinments in India, Different dates and prices. 
Aden Gazetteer, By Captain I. M, Iunter, 1877. 59. 
Adi Granth, By E. Tiumpp. 1877. £1, 
Agriculture, Repoit on Indian, By J. A Voelcker, Ph.D, 1895. 35, 6d, 
Annals of the Calcutta Botanic Gardens: 
I, Monogiaph on Ficus, Pat 1. 1887. Gr 5s 
» ” Part 2, 1888, £2, 
fs Appendix, 1889. Ios. 64, 
I, Specles of Aitocaipus, &e, 1889. Gr ras 6d & 
TIL, Species of Pedicularis, &e, 1891, £3 tos, 
IV, Anonacere of Buitish India, 1893. £3 10s. 
V., Put 1, A Century of Oichids. Memoir of W, Roxbugh. 1895. 
£3 3 coloured, £1 tas, 6d uncolomed 
V., Pat 2, A Century of New and Raro Indian Plants, 1896. £ 1 125, Gd, 
VI, Pat 1. Turgescence of Motor Organs of Leaves, Parasitic species 
of Choanephora, 1895. £1 tos, 
IT, Bambusere of Buitlsh India. 1896, G2. 
Anwar-iySohell, By Colonel H. S, Jauett, 1880, 155. 
Archaological Survey of India, (New Seues): 
IX, South Indian Inscaptions. By E, Haltzach, Ph.D. Vol. 1. i 1890. 4s. 
xX $ » Voli, Bo, 3. 
« 891 i 6d. 
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South Indian Inseriptions. Ly ¥ rtultrseh, Ph). Vol. TI, Part 2. 
18y2, an Gd, 
South Indian Inserlptions, By E. Maltysch, Ph.D, Vol, IT, Part 3. 
1895. 55. Gd, 
NI. Sharqi Architecture of Jaunpur, By A, Fuhrer, PhD, 1889. 
Lr ty Ga. 
XIT. Monumental Antiquitles in the North-West Provinces, By 
A, Fithrer, PhD), 1891. 135. 6, 

XV, South Indian Budidltst Antiquities, By A, Rea. 1894. ras, Gd. 
XVIT. Architectural, &c. Remains in Coorg, By A. Rea, 1894, 25 
XVII. The Moghul Architecture of Fatehpur Sill. By 1, W. Smith. 

Part 1. 1894. Gr gs. 
The Moghul Architecture of Fatehpur Sikri By IE. W, Smith. 
Part 2. 1896. 178, 6¢, 
XN Chalukyan Architecture. By A. Rea, 1896. 81 as. 
XNIIL Muhammadan Architecture in Gujarat, By J, Burgess, CLE, 
LL.D, 1896. £1. 
Army List, The Indian, Quarterly. gs. 
Art Ware, Photographs of Madras and Burmese, 1886. Gr 155. 
Aralst Bengali, Conarese, IJindl, Mahiatta, Malayalam, ‘Tamil, ‘Telugu, 
and Urdu. 7s. Gd, each, 
‘Translations of the above (except Iindi). 7s. Ga. each, 


Bere Casks, Destiuction of, hy a Boring Beetle. By W. 1. UW, Blandford, 
1893. 6d. 
Bibliographical Indox of Indian Philosophical Systems. By I, [InlL.1859. 95, 
Blhar Peasant Life, By G. A, Grierson, PhD, C1. 1885, 6s, Gd, 
Biharl Tanguage, Seven Grammats of. By G. A. Grierson, Ph.D, CL, 
(8 parts). 1883-87, J 1. 
Biharl, ‘The Satsnlya of, edited by G. A. Grierson, Ph.D, C.LE, 1896, 75, 6. 
Bombay Gazotteer, Edited by J. M. Campbell, LL.D, CLE 
I. (Not yet published), ~- IT. Surat and Broach, 1877, 5, Ga. - + 
Tl: Kaira md Paneh Mahnls, 1879, 28, 67, —~ LV. Alunedabad, 
1879, 3s. «= V.Culeh, Palanpur, and Mahi Kantha. 1880. 4s.— 
VI, _Rewa Kantha, Narukot, Cambay, and Surat States. 1880, 35. — 
‘MIG Unroda. 1883, 55 VEL Bathinwar. 1884. 65. 60d. — 
IX, (Not yet published), ~~ X, Katnagirt and Savantyadi. 1880, 
gs. NIL Kolaba and Jan 1883. 5s, - ~ NIT Khandesh, 1880. 
Gis. --+ XII. ‘Thana, (2 parts). 1882. 8s. -— XIV. ‘Thangs places 
of interest, 1882. 55. —- XV. Kanara, (a parts), 1883, 75. Gd, — 
XVI. Nasik. 1883. Gs Gi”, — XVID. Ahmadnagar, 1884. 75 -— 
XVIII, Poona, (3 parts). 1885. 15 5. Gd. — XIX, Satara, 1885, 
Gs, 6d, — XX, Sholapur. 1884. §s, — XXT, Belgaum. 1884. 6s, 
XXIL. Dharwar, 1884. 78. 6d, — XXUI. Bijapur 1884. 6s, Ga, 
XXIV. Kolhapur, 1886, 5s. — XXV, Botany of the Presidency, 
1886, qs. Gd, — XXVI, Materials for a Statistical of Bombay Town 
and Island, Parts 1, 11, and UI, 1893-94. 55. each, fh 
Bille Burma Gazettoor, Edited by II. R. Spearman, (2 vols.) 1879—5o. 
1 138. 6d, 
- Buca Gaya; the Ilermitnge of Sakyn Munt. By Rajendenlal Mitra. 
1878, 3. 
i partheoy faes for the ‘Transliteration of, into Engilsh. 1896, 16 
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Catalogue of the India Office Library, Vol, I Gwith Index), 1888, 10s, 6, 
(Supplement), 1895. 5s. 
of the ‘Arabic Mss. in the India Office Libary. By ©. Loth. 
1877. 15s. 
of the Afandelay MSS. in the India Office Library. By V .Fausbdll, 
1897. 25. 
of te, Pali MSS. in the Indian Office Library. By IH. Olden- 
berg, 1882. 55, 
+ of the Sanskrit MSS. in the India Office Library. By Dr, J. 
Eggeling. (Parts 1 to V). 1887—96. ros. 67, cach. 
of Sanskrit MSS., Bikanir. By Rajendralal Mitra, 1880. 39. 
Tanjore, By A. C, Burnell, 1880, £1 11s, 6d. 
of MBs, in Oudh, By A, Sprenger 1854. 155, 
Chestnuts, Papers on Spanish. With Introduction by Sir George Bird- 
wood, K.C,I., C.S,T. 1892. 18 
Cholera, What can the State do to prevent is? By Dy. J. M. Cun- 
ningham, 1884, 3s. 
Coorg Gazetteer, 1884, 5s. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum; 
I, Inseriptions of Asoka, By Major-General Sir A. Cunningham, 
KCG.LE, C.S.1. 1877. 9s, 64, 
TI, (Not yet published.) 
ILL, Taseriptions of the ealy Gupta King, By J. I, Fleet, CLE. 
1889, Lr 13s. 6d. with plates, Lr without plates, 
Covenanted Civil Servants, Manual of Rules applicable to, Second 
edition. 1891. 25, 6d, 


Dictionary of Indian Economic Products. By Dr, Geo Watt, C. 1. E. 
(6 vols, in g). 1889—93. £3 35. 

Ditto, Index to, 1896. 3s, 

Durga puja, By Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, 1871. 6s, 

English-Sanskrit Dictionary. By Sir M. Monier-\Williams, bag LE. 
1851. GI Tos. 

Fibres, Report on Indian. By C, F, Cross, ©. i Bevan, &es 187. 5s. 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India, Annual 
yoluines, 20, 6a, each, 

Forest Waiking Plans, By W. E. D’Arcy, (Second edition), 89a. 11, 6¢, 

Fort St, George Diary and Consultation Books: 1681 (Selection) 1893. 
3s. Gd, —~ 1682, 1894, 4s. — 1683, 1894, st 6d, — 1684, 1895, 
5S. Gd, — 1685, 1895. 75. 

Geological Survey Department Publications. 

Glossary of Indian Terms, By H. II, Wilson. 1855. &1 ros, 


Hastings, Warren, Selections from the Records of the Foreign Depart- 
ment relating to the Administration of, Edited by 
G. W. Forrest, B.A. (3 vols.) 1890. 16s. 
The Administration of, (A reprint of the Introduction 
to the foregoing.) By G. W. Forest, B, A. 1892. 
x 5s. 6d, 


India Office Marine Records, List of, 1896. 5s. 7 
Kachin Language, IIandbook of the. By H. F. ITertz, 1895, va 


n 
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Lanedowne, Iund, ‘The Administiation® of. By G. W. Forest, 3. A. 
r8g9q. 28. Ged, P 

Lepeha (aammear. By Colonel G. 2, Mainwaring. 1876, 35. 

Lighthouse Construction and Illumination, Report on. By I. W. Ashpitel, 
1895. Lt gn 6d. 


Madras District Manuals (revised issues :) 
South Conain (2 vols.) 1894. 4x 
North Aicot (2 vols.) 1895. 6s. 

Malabar Manual. Hy W. Logan. (3 vols.) 1891. £1 25, 6d. 

Manava-Kalpa-Sutra, By ‘Th, Goldstitcker, 1861. 0 3. 

Manual of [ydraulies. By Captain IT, 1, Love, R.E. 1890. 55 

Marath! Victionmy, By J. ‘I. Molesworth. 1857. 16s. 

Marathi Gramma. By the Rev, Ganpatrao R, Navalkar, (Lhird edition.) 
1894. Tos. Gi. 

Moteorological Department Publications, 

Muntakthabat-i-Urdu. (Second edition.) 1887, 1s, rod, 

Mutiny, the Indinn, Selections fiom the Records of the Military De- 
partment relating to. Edited by G, W, Forest, B.A, Vol. 1.1893, 
Jas. Gd. 


North-East Frontler of Bengal, Relations of the Government with the 
Mill ‘Tribes of the. By Sir Alexander Mackenzie, K. CST. 1884, 
6s. Ged, 

North-West Provinces Gazetteer: 

I. Bundelkhand, 1874. 8s. Gd. — IT, Meciut Part. I, 1875. 6s, 6c, — 
TI, Meerut, Part. I, 1876, 85. G¢ — 1V. Agia, Part, I. 1876, 
8s 6d. — V. Rohilkhand, 1879. 8s. 6¢. — VIL Cawnpoie, Go- 
rakhpur and Basti. 1881. 9s. —~ VIL Farukhabad and Agin, 1884, 
8s. — VIU. Muttra, Allahabad and Matehpur, 1884. tos. ~- IX. 
Shahjahanpur, Moiadabad aud Rampur Native State. 1883. 85. — 
XxX. Trimalayan Distilets, Pau, 1 1882. 135, — XT, Whnalayan 
Visteicts, Part, I, 1884, rasd 6d, — XID Uimalayan Districts 
Put. (1, 1886, ras, —~ XU Avamgmh, Ghaatpur and Ballia’ 
1883. 8s. --- XIV. Bonares, Mirzapur and Jaunpur, 1884. ros, 


Oudh Gazetteor, (3 vols.) 1877-78, 21. 


Paintings, Xe. in the Indin Office, Descriptive Catalogue of, By W. 
Forster, 1893. ts 

Prakrita Prakasa By 1. 33. Cowell, 1854. gs 

Prom Sagar, By KB. Mnstwick, 1851, 155. 


Rajputana Gazetteer. (3 vols.) 1879—80, 15s. 

Rigveda Sanhita. Vols, TV to VI, By Professor Max Miller, 1862-74, 
Ga ras. 6d, per volume, 
Index to ditto, £2 55. 2 

Rigveda Translations, By If. If. Wilson, Vols I, IIT and IV. 18s0-—~ 
66. 139. 6d. per volume. 
Vols. V and VI. 1888, 18s, per volume. 


Sanskrit MSS. in S. India, Hirst and Second Reports on, By Tr, 
Ifullzach, 1895—96. 19, 84, each. : 

oWfemolis hy Medieal Officers of tha Indian*Army: e 
re 1885. 2s. Od, — Part IL, 1887, 2s. 6d, — Pot I. 1888, 
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7 . ahd Asie A 
4s, — Pat IV. 1889. 2s96d. — Pait V, 1890. di. Bae ay 
1891, 4s. — Part VII, §892. 4s. — Part VIII. 1893. qs 
Pat IX, 1895. 4s, ey 
Selections from the Records of the Bumesc Iluttaw, 1889. 6s, 4 
Sikkim Gazetteer. By II. IH, Risley, C.I. E., and others. 1894. tas. 6a. 
Specimens of Languages in Indie. By Si: G, Campbell, KC. 5. 1. 
1874, LI, 16s. 
Survey Depaitment Publications, 
Surveys 1875—~90, Memoir on the Indian. By C. E, D. Black, 1891. 
ys. 6a, ' 


Tamil Papers, By Andrew Robertson. 1890. 45, 
Technical Art Seies of lustiations of Indian Aichitectuial Decorative 
Work for the use of Ait Schools and Craftsmen: 
1886—-87, (6 plates.) 2s. —- 1888-89. (18 plates.) 6s, — 1890. 
{t2 plates.) 4s. — 1891. (18 plates.) 6s. —- 1892. (13 plates.) 
4s. 6d. — 1893. (12 plates) 4s. — 1894. (14 plates.) Ss.emmmm om 
«895. (12 plates.) 4s. — 1896. (15 plates.) 4s. 
Telegu Reader. By C. P, Biown, (2 vols.) 1852, 145. 
Textile Manufactues and Costumes of the People of India, By r. Forbes, 
Watson. 1866. £1, 15. ; 4 
Tibetan-English Dictionary. By IJ. A. Jneschke, 1881. £1. 
Timber, Mensmation of, By P. J. Carter. 1893, 15. 
Tobacco, Cultivation and Preparation of, in India, By Dr, Forbes 
Watson. 1871. 5s. 
Tombs o:1 Monuments in Bengal, Inscriptions on, Edited by C, R. 
Wilson, M.A. 1896, 3s. 6d. 


Vikramarka, Tales of. By Ravipati Guumurti, 1850. 15. 
Yield tables of the Scotch Pine. By W. Schlich, Ph. D, 1889, 15, 


N,B. In addition to the above, a large number of depaitmental 1¢- 
poits, &c,, are on sale at the yailous Goveinment presses in Indian. 
These publications aie not kept in stock at the India Office; but should 
copies of them be eqmred, they will be finished (on payment), ay 
fai_as possible, fiom the supply received for offeial purposes, 

In all cases applications for publications must be made though the 
official agents, ‘ 
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Apte, Mi, 4 
Arbuthnot, Bei, 10, 15 
TAicy, W. ELD, 25, 
aAshpitel, Fe Ws 26 
stony W. G, 2 


Bacon, Wisner, 2 

Hell, C.D, 18 

Meal, dy 19 

Hemmelen, J. I. van, 9 
Hemet, W, HL, 18 
Remington, BLY, 9 
Bevan, I. Ju 25 

Herold, (1, 3 

Biesen, C. van den, 22 
Bidwood, Si C., 25 
Wack, C. 4. 1, a7 
Blackilen, M. Wy 4 
Blandford, We TL, ag 
Nhown, C.D, 27 
Thowne, Edwad (., 9 
Tdde, Ki, 18 

Rudge, BE, Av Wallis 4, 14, 15 
Jinigess, Je, at 

Tarnell, A. CL, 35 


Camplhell, J. May 24 
Cumpbell, Sir Gi, 27 
Cappeller, Cail, § 
Cute, 1 J. 27 
Chakiabuti fC, 6 
Chenery, Jy 10 
Coal, W., 6 

Cordiu, Hy 30 
Comll, C, IL, 18 
Cowell, 1. ih, 2, 26 
{ane | lh, 7 


Closy Ju 25 
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Cunningham, Si A,, 25 
Cust, RNY 7, 8 


Vas, Sant Candia, 13 
Driver, $, Ry 18 


Lnstwick, wn Re, 26 
Edkins, J., 8 
Eygeling, J., 25 
Bitel, Be ya 8 


Fausboll, V., 25 
Vleet, J. My 25 
Vouest, G. W., 25, 26 
Forster, Way 26 
Five, G. Wy 4 
Vahey, Avy 24 


Ghosha, 2, C., 25 
(iadstone (AV. 12), 9 
Goldstiteker, Js 26 
Gray, Joy dy 

Grible, Je i, hy 9 
Guiewson, Gedy a 
Gainiy, Rw q. UL, at 
Guiiandon, 1 a de, 10 
Gmumuti, Ry 27 


Tlateombe C. f, fly 10 
Hall, Fe 24 

Handy, Ro Sto 
Harper, W. Ray 1, 3) 18 
Tlatper, i Ky 10 
Ilaupt, P., 17. 

Mets, HI, 25 
Winschfeld, If, 2 
Iaoya, G. By 6, 9 
Ilultsch, Hi, 23, 36 
STunter, VM. 23 


. Jacob, Max, 18 
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Jacschie, HW, A, 27 
Janett, I, S., 23 
Jastiow, M., 11 
Johnson,.F, E,, 16 
Johnston, C,, 15, 12 
Judson, A., 13 


Kamphausen, A., 18 
King, L. W., t2, 14 
"Kittel, Fy 13 
Kittel, R. 18 


Lagouperie, T. de, 2 
Land, J. P. N., 13 
Leumann, E., 19 
Levinsohn, J. B., 8 
Loewe, L., 8, 13 
Logan, W., 26 
Loth, Q., 25 

Love, IL, D,, 26 
Tauzac, C. G., 3 
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LUZAC’S ORIENTAL LIST, 


NOTICH TO OUR READERS, 


With this number we enter upon the eighth year af 
“the publication of our «Oriental List.’ [our years 
ago in the firsl number of our fourth volume we 
thanked our readers for the generous support we had 
“received from various quarters, including some flatte- 
ting notices in our contemporaries referring to the 
value of our «Tust”, and we now tender ow thanks 
to an extended circle of readers, Within recent years 
the number of works on oriental subjects has inere- 
ascé’ enormously, and our «Tist” was started with 
the object of furnishing a record of such works which 
should be published at regular intervals. Our aim has 
therefore been to give each month a complete list of 
oriental books published in England, on the Conti-_ 
nent, in the Kast and in America, while under the 
heading «Notes and News” we have endeavoured to 
» give a faithful account of the progress made during 
the month in the various branches of oriental lea 
ning, literature, and archacdlogy. ‘The encouragement 
we have contifuously received from the beginning of 
the anderlaking emboldens us lo believe thal the 
«List” has really supplied a want on the part of thase 
who from (iste or profession are interested in the 
Janguages, literatures and antiquities of the Hast, 
and we therefore venture to appeal to our readers 
who are in the habit of consulting our «Tist” when 
making oul their orders to send them to us direct, 
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